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J HE cataclysmal disaster that nearly overwhelmed Galves- 
| ton last week is a reminder of more things than the uncer- 

tainties of daily life. Amongst other things it seems to 
show that the Weather Bureau officials are not yet quite able 
to predict the-course of a storm nor, perhaps, able to state 
whether the disturbance will be a cyclone of wide diameter, 
or a storm cutting a path fairly direct line from begin- 
ning to end, like a hurricane or tornado. It also suggests 
strongly the advisability for those who own property in the 
“cyclone belt’ of protecting that property by insuring it 
against damage from wind-storms in the same. way that they 
protect the mselves from loss by fire. The wisdom of insuring 
against wind-storms is shown by the fact that since 1889 [s/e.], 
according to a statement made by the Continental Fire-insurance 
Company, three hundred and sixty-eight tornadoes have occurred 
in the United States, inflicting a property-loss of over twenty- 
three million dollars! These figures, compiled before the occur- 
rence of this latest storm, are said to be from the official reports 
of the Government, and they certainly afford cogent reason for a 
large increase in this particular branch of the insurance business, 
so far as such increase would depend on the desire of prudent 
property-holders in the cyclone belt to secure such protection. 
It is not, however, a kind of insurance which we should care 
to find any insurance company in which we were interested as 
stockholders indulging in. ‘The intelligence and activity of 
man can fight against and often conquer fire, but before the ir- 
repressible ravages of flood and wind man seems nearly power- 
less and profitable i insurance a chimera. ‘The St. Louis cyclone 
of a few years ago showed th: at even the best of modern build- 
ings were not absolutely secure from damage, and who can know 
that a storm-pressure or a vacuum might not be at some time 
created that would lift or topple over even the strongest and 
heaviest of steel-frame structures. It seems a very risky kind 
of business for the directors of insurance companies to meddle 
with. At the same time we hope that the new form of insur- 
ance may become popular for the reason that it will give the 
insurance companies added reason for insisting on a better style 
of building in the properties they insure. It is only now and 
then that a great storm occurs which few structures could hope 
to survive, while the greater number of storms, which now 
cause such damage to property and life through the collapse of 
flimsy brick and wooden houses, are not powerful enough to 
injure well-built structures. 

Vy SCORE of years ago we were employed by a capitalist in 
search of a good investment to report upon the oppor- 
tunities that lay before the manufacturer of American 

Portland cement. We made our inquiries and reported sub- 





stantially, as we now remember it, that the opportunities for 
a good Portland cement were vast, as the use of it in this 
country was expanding rapidly, but that consumers were sus- 
picious of the American brands then on the market, and much 
preferred to use, and were fully satisfied with, the English 
cemeuts, at that time imported in great quantities; that if a 
good cement could be made in this country it must be marketed 
at a loss for years, until it had won a reputation. ‘The report 
was distinctly unfavorable to the speculation. We were 
thanked, paid, and our hinted advice disregarded. ‘The capi- 
talist invested his money and lost it; because of what defect or 
miscalculation, we do not know. ‘The same investment made a 
few years later would probably have yielded large returns, for 
the sale of the American Portland cements is now really vast 
in amount. ‘The first variety was made in 1875 by a Pennsyl- 
vania concern, which disposed of seventeen hundred barrels in 
its first year and five years later sold only thirty-two thousand 
barrels, while ten years after that they were selling one hun- 
dred thousand barrels, the combined output of all the cement 
mills then in operation being treble that amount. To-day, again 
ten years later, the output of all the American mills exceeds 
four million barrels a year, aud as the quality of the cement is 
being constantly bettered through the introduction of improved 
machinery and the application of a more understanding care 
during the process of manufacture, it is impossible to foresee to 
what dimens ons this industry may grow. During this time the 
English brands have lost in favor, as the makers have been 
slow to adopt improved machinery, while at the same time the 
popularity of German cements and one or two of French and 
Belgian make has increased steadily. ‘Thus, of last year’s im- 
portations, a little over two million b: irrels, more than half was of 
German make, while English cement formed only one-tenth 
of the entire amount. 


F this vast amount of Portland cement, building operations 
@) probably consume less than a sixth. ‘The balance is used 
by engineers in building bridges, water-reservoirs, docks, 
sewers, tunnels, road-beds and so on; and, as they use the largest 
quantity, it is the engineers’ duty to concern themselves most 
actively in studying the properties of the several brands and 
suggesting to the manufacturers ways and means of improving 
the material in desirable directions. Architects are quite 
willing to accept and act on the deductions which are formu- 
lated by the more scientific profession. In performance of this 
necessary, if self-imposed, duty, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers is prosecuting an inquiry into the matter of the 
proper manipulation of tests of cements, and the committee in 
charge of the investigation has just published its preliminary 
report, a report which is full of interest for many reasons, for 
none more, perhaps, than because it presents so many diverse 
views. For this reason we may be thankful that only twenty- 
six out of the hundreds of members of the Society cared to 
make answer to the committee’s list of seventy-odd questions. 
One would think the list long enough to bring out all the infor- 
mation desirable, aud yet there are two questions which we would 
like to have had answered, and these two questious are: What 
is the true value of cement tests when regarded from the stand- 
point of the satisfactory meeting of practical requirements in 
average building or engineering construction? What becomes 
of the cement that is rejected at one job, because of failing to 
satisfy the tests of the engineer in charge? We believe that a 
true reply to the second question, a reply which could only be 
furnished by cement dealers — under compulsion, shall we say 
— wuuld go far to provide a true answer to the first. W hat 
becomes of all this mass of cement condemned by the voice of 
the engineering profession? In bulk it amounts to a good deal, 
and its manufacture has consumed much money. Its bulk is 
not to be dissipated by a breath of engineering disapproval, 
and cement dealers are not likely to leave unsuld to a second 
party what a first one would not buy. It may be taken for 
granted, then, that condemned cement is nevertheless sold and 
used, by some one, for some purpose. If the use of cement that 
does not satisfy the appointed tests is so perilous, why do we 
not have to note the occurrence of a continuous train of con- 
structional disaster in some degree commensurate with the bulk 
of the rejected cement? Supposedly, of course, rejected cement 
is sold later as second quality and used only for low-grade work 
where strength is not very material. Doubtless much of it is 
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so used, but we fancy that not a few not over-scrupulous dealers, 
knowing how greatly tests depend on the personal equation, do 
not hesitate to sell the cement rejected by one engineer to his 
neighbor around the corner, and no very real harm seems to 
result. We feel that there is a good deal of unnecessary par- 
ticularity in this matter of tensile tests for cement. 





) HE answers set down in the committee’s report reveal a 
state of considerable uncertaiuty, to say the least. To the 
question, How much cement may properly be accepted on 
the test of a single sample? even these twenty-six respondents 
give almost as many answers, and they run from a single barrel 
to a car-load, though a plurality favor testing one barrel in 
every ten. Chemical and microscopic tests are held by most 
to be needful only occasionally, in cases of inexplicable failure, 
or where adulteration is suspected. Crushed quartz is to be 
preferred to natural sands in testing cement mortars. Answers 
to questions relating to manipulation, proportions of ingredients, 
duration, and so on, are very various and often conflicting. In 
fact, the presence of the personal equation is everywhere con- 
spicuous in the answers, many of them seeming to be based 
op mere acquired habit, pure and simple. The advisability of 
making compressive tests is admitted by a majority, it being 
generally stated that such tests would “ correspond more closely 
to the conditions existing iu practice” and that “there is no 
necessary relation between tensile and compressive strength,” 
Professor J. B. Johnson, one of the most practical of scientific 
observers, going so far as to declare that there is “ no necessity 
for tensile or cross-breaking tests.” The utility of a bending 
test, in view of the many new uses of concrete, is advocated by 
seven of the thirteen members who answered the question. 
Finally, amongst many other interesting matters, the sup- 
posedly important question of using cement in low temperatures 
is treated as if it were nota matter of much consequence after 
all, the few answers quoted tending to show that the actual 
damage due to freezing is superficial, and can easily be nega- 
tived by ordinary precautions. 





T seems to us that the editor of the Brickbuilder, in its last 
| issue; while attempting to show how foolish is the man who 
employs an unskilled architect, makes an unnecessarily 
ambiguous statement. He declares that property-owners often 
entertain the idea that they can be held blameless, no matter 
what acciderts befall, if only they have employed an archi- 
tect of some kind, and says that this view is not sustained 
by the courts, which have “decided that if an owner is not 
wise enough to pick out a good adviser, he has no one but him- 
self to blame when the results of the advice are not satisfac- 
tory.” From this the editor infers that this attitude of the 
courts will lead owners to be more circumspect in the selection 
of their architects, and so it would if it were altogether true, 
and as far as it goes it will be helpful to properly-trained archi- 
tects. But the statement, as made, equally allows the reader to 
draw the inference that an owner is wrong in believing his 
architect can be held responsible for mishaps, and this mis- 
statement is one to carry comfort and rejoicing to the incom- 
petent or fraudulent architect. The tendency of our courts, 
and, even more, the Canadian courts, is to hold architects to 
an increasingly strict accountability, and though one of the 
cases resulting from the Ireland Building disaster, which, we 
fancy, must be one of the cases the editor had in mind, has 
been sent back for retrial on the ground that it was doubtful 
whether the owner had “a right to rely on his architect,” it is 
not yet known how the matter will result, and the nature of the 
architect’s responsibility is, we believe, still undetermined. 
y to be desired, but we think that even they need not seek to 
have placed upon their shoulders any responsibility that 
can be avoided, and as there are no present means of always 
knowing who is trained and who is not, neither owners nor 
judges should be blamed for holding that there is no great 
difference between the good and the bad. In France, where 
these differences are better understood, and where the accounta- 
bility of the architect in cases of building-accidents is assessed 
under very precise and severe rules, the judge in a recent case, 
where eight lives were lost, used this bitter language in render- 
ing his decision in a suit for damages brought against the 
owner, the contractor and the architect of the collapsed build- 
ing; speaking of the architect, he said: “Seeing that this de- 


HE employment of competently-trained architects is greatly 





fendant was not qualified by any previous studies, by any 
exercise in the art of building, for the practice of the profession 
of architect, of which all the technical rules and the indispen- 
sable knowledge were unknown to him at the moment when he 
presumptuously charged himself with the erection of the build- 
ing in question; considering that, in spite of his notorious in- 
efficiency, he did not hesitate to undertake as his first job the 
preparation of plans and specifications for a six-story building 
and the supervision of the important operations involved,” 
there could be no question of his accountability. Accordingly, 
the architect and the contractor were sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment, and were furthermore condemned to 
pay heavy damages to the relatives of the slaughtered work- 
men. Now, a righteous judgment is refreshing and surely con- 
duces in some degree to better building, done by competent 
men. But how many of our fledgling American architects 
would decline a commission for a sky-scraper through fear that 
a judge might, in event of a mishap the contractor could not 
keep them from, call them “ presumptuous” and * notoriously 
inefficient.” Moreover, in the French case the architect and 
contractor alone were punished, the owner being discharged, a 
decision which runs counter to the view which the Brickbuilder 
and the court, which sent one of the Ireland cases back for a 
retrial, seem to hold. 


RANCE, however, seemingly does not have a monopoly of 
k bad architects, for here is the New York Times saying: 

* New York is full of bad architects. ‘To be assured of 
that, one has only to walk around the block, any old block, 
any new block. It is also full of, or at least it is fairly sup- 
plied with, obscure architects.” Measurably this is true, but 
architects in other towns could hardly expect a metropolitan 
paper to admit the fact quite so bluntly, though in very 
truth no one could walk along even one face of a block without 
noting the work of bad and obscure architects; and, unfortu- 
nately, some of the bad architects could not be called presump- 
tuous and notoriously inefficient for the reasons assigned by 
the French judge. The 7imes makes its allegation, or confes- 
sion, while referring to the correspondence now being conducted 
in the daily papers between the architects of the new City 
Prison and the defenders of the firm of architects, certainly far 
from being the peers of Messrs. Withers & Dickson, whom 
Tammany officials evidently wish to have supplant them. It 
is Penelope’s web over again. Messrs. Withers & Dickson 
finish one part of the work — in this case it is the boiler-room, 
just as before it was the substructure for the cells —and then 
along come the Tammany architects, who pull it down because 
it is too weak or too small, or too something else, and rebuild 
it according to their ideas and at large expense to the city, of 
course. Such procedure is irritating, certainly, and as the 
original architects have earned reputations, and reputation is 
about all an architect finds he has when he has reached the age 
of Mr. Withers, they naturally object, and, as the matter is 
more political than professional, it is natural that their protests 
should get into the newspapers, and so the public hear more 


than they care to. 
| decoration with which Sir William Richmond is embellish- 

ing the interior of St. Paul’s have once more addressed a 
letter to the Dean, in which they declare unabated interest in 
the building and reiterate their lack of sympathy with the 
work that is going on. As amongst the signers of the letter 
occur the names of Brydon, Belcher, Collcutt, George, Scott, 
Brooks, Champneys and Stevenson, it seems that this should 
be a protest that even a stiff-necked ecclesiastic could heed. 
The letter, after expressing the hope that the recent experi- 
ments on the dome may be abandoned as being “ out of sym- 
pathy with the character of the building and injurious to its 
dignity,” becomes a protest against a “red and gilded iron 
railing now being placed upon the main cornice.” ‘The protest 
seems both justifiable and consistent. ‘The purpose of the rail- 
ing is to enable tourists and other sight-seers to obtain in safety 
a closer view of the new decorations, while it is the common 
contention of the critics of the Richmond decorations that they 
are too bright, too coarse and garish, and that their only 
chance of becoming acceptable is through being toned down by 
time and dirt, or through being seen from the greatest distance 
the limits of the building allow. The protestants believe 
that to shorten the distance between the view-point and the 
decorations is unnecessary and illogical. 





HE architects who are not in sympathy with the mosaic 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE MOTIVES.!— XIII. 


THE ACANTHUS AND SPIRAL SCROLL. — III. 








a : 
Fig. 203. Greek Corinthian Angle-volutes: a from Athens; ) from Epidaurus. 


tecture and adapting them to its new requirements, found in the 

Corinthian column a feature peculiarly suited to the growing 
love of splendor of the Roman taste. The final form had been given 
to the type by a Roman architect, Cossutius, in the colossal temple 
of Zeus, at Athens; and this type, adopted a century later for the 
rebuilding of the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter at Rome, remained 
throughout the whole history of Roman architecture the most con- 
spicuous and characteristic element in that art. Endless variations 
of detail were attempted from time to time, but rarely, if ever, did 
they depart from the 
general proportions 
and typical arrange- 
ment of the original 
model, so far at least 
as the capital was con- 
cerned. Whereas it is 
hard to find in late 
Greek architecture 
two Corinthian capitals 
from different build- 
ings alike, for instance, 
in the way in which 
the corner volutes and 
the acanthus - leaves 
under them are treated 
(the differences being 
oftentimes funda- 
mental, as instanced by 
the two capitals shown 
in Figure 203), there 
are comparatively few 
departures in Roman design from the accepted arrangement first 
perfected in the Temple of Zeus at Athens, and elaborated with con- 
summate skill in the well-known and magnificent capital of the Tem- 
ple of Castor and Pollux at Rome. 

In this accepted type, shown in Figure 204, a slightly bell-shaped 
core, supporting a quadrilateral moulded abacus with concave sides, 
is almost wholly concealed by two encircling rows each of eight 
acanthus-leaves, occupying together two-thirds of the total height of 
the bell, and by eight pairs of branching scrolls, springing from 
caulicoli, or acanthus-leaf nests, whose stems are set between each 
pair of leaves of the upper row. The scrolls meet in pairs of volutes 


Veccian art, in adopting the externals of Greek columnar archi- 








Fig. 204. Typical Roman Corinthian Capital, from 
Temple of Mars Ultor, Rome, 





Fig. 205. Roman Modillion, 


under the far-projecting corners of the abacus, and under the middle 
of each of its sides. Above each of these last-named four pairs is a 
strongly projecting rosette or flower. ‘The total height of the capital 
is a little greater than the lower diameter of the shaft, and the total 
spread of the abacus (the side of the square from which it is cut) is 


i Continued from No. 1275, page 69. 





a diameter and a half. These general proportions and arrangements 
are not rigidly adhered to, but are approximated in nearly all the 
important Roman examples known. The chief variation was in the 
treatment of the volutes, which were sometimes replaced by symbolic 
forms — rams, dolphins, trophies of 
armor, etc. Pilaster-caps were some- 
what more fully varied, at least in 
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Fig. 206. Console, North Dcor Fig. 207. Typical Greek Acanthus-leaf. 
of Erechtheum. 


minor buildings ; and the Composite capital was invented, late in the 
first century, as a variant of the Corinthian, and used chiefly on 
triumphal arches. 

But the Corinthian order, as used in Greece, was not a complete 
order. It had neither a base nor a cornice especially fitted to its 
slender proportions and rich detail, and these the Romans (or their 
Greek artists for them) supplied. The Attic base was modified by 
dividing its scotia into two with a double bead between them; and 
the Ionic cornice enriched by adding to the denticular bed-mould a 
bracket-course under the corona. This came as near being an out- 
and-out invention as any in the history of architecture; it was a 





Fig. 208 a,b. Typical Roman Acanthus-leaves. 


wholly successful and praiseworthy innovation. The Roman bracket, 
or modillion, was a combination in a new form of the two elements 
we are discussing, the scroll and the acanthus-leaf (Fig. 205). The 
reversed double scroll, or S-scroll, gave form to the outline of the 
bracket, while its under side was covered by a single acanthus-leaf, 
curled over at the outer end. This conception was not unknown to 
Greek art, as the celebrated consoles of the north door of the Erech- 
theum at Athens testify (Fig. 206). But the acanthus plays here 
only a very subordinate réle, a small leaf, omitted on the cut, being 
applied under the console, of which it really forms no part; and 
neither this nor any other form 

of bracket was ever used in a 

classic Greek cornice. The /| 
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Fig. 209. Byzantine Acanthus- Fig. 210. Italo-Byzantine Acanthus- 
anthemion. leaf. 


credit for this adaptation and novel application of the S-shaped 
bracket belongs wholly to Roman art. 

The acanthus-leaf, thus introduced into Roman art with the Corin- 
thian capital, commended itself at once to the Roman love of rich de- 
tail by its endless possibilities of varied treatment and application. 
It lost the massive, stiff, sharply pointed form favored by the Greek 
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carvers (Fig. 207), and was converted into a richer, softer, more 
flexible leaf, more complex in structure, more easily lending itself to 
the wide range of decorative uses to which it was applied by the 
Romans (Fig. 208). On the Corinthian and Composite capitals it 
was made to curl outwards and over toa degree which in many 
cases seems to violate the 
essential character of stone 
and marble, while display- 
ing the remarkable techni- 
cal skill of the carver. 
The greatest possible va- 
riety appears in the model- 
ling of these leaves, and 
especially in the treatment 
of their serrations and in- 
dentations. While in many 
cases the acanthus mollis of 
Italy is strongly suggested, 
in many others it is as- 
similated now to one and 
now to another of a dozen 
Fig. 211. Capital from S. Apollinare Nuovo, different herbs with  in- 

guteceas dented and crinkled leaves. 
One cannot help feeling that the free, rich, plastic handling of these 
leaves suggests modelling in clay or wax, rather than out-of-hand 
carving in stone. The Greeks conceived their decorative details in 
marble ; they had little clay, but were passed masters in stone-cutting. 
The Romans made abundant use of brick, and their earliest sculpt- 
ures were Etruscan terra-cottas. Roman relief ornament has the air 
of having been first modelled in clay and then interpreted into stone. 
In all its variations, however, the Roman leaf retained certain feat- 
ures unchanged: the strong midrib, the oval hole or “eye” at the 
bottom of each main indentation or cleft, the “pipe,” or convex 
crinkle, which carries the line of the cleft in a curve down to 
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Fig. 212. French Early Gothic Capitals: a from Bayeux Cathedral; ) from 
St. Martin des Champs, Paris. 





the base of the leaf, the subdivision of the main lobe into minor 
leaflets, and the general roundness of these leaflets (Fig. 208). 

Medieval art inherited the traditions of Roman design, but main- 
tained them with varying degrees of fidelity and persistence. In the 
Byzantine, or East Roman, Empire the Roman forms were early and 
radically modified, but in their modified form continued in use for 
nearly a thousand years. The acanthus-leaf underwent a curious 
change, to which allusion has already been made in treating of the 
anthemion. The leaf was flattened, to adapt it to the Byzantine 
system of flat surface carving in somewhat lace-like patterns formed 
rather by incision than by genuine relief. All the 
complex Roman modelling of pipes, eyes, ribs and 
subdivided lobes was given up, and the leaf evenly 
serrated with somewhat sharply-pointed teeth, 
from which tapering V-shaped channels led in 
curves to the centre of the base of the leaf. The 
result was a carved pattern strongly suggesting 
the anthemion, and the Byzantine carvers empha- 
sized this suggestion by adding some of the acces- 
sories of the familiar anthemion patterns of Greek 
vases (Fig. 209), especially the “ frame,” and in 
some cases even by alternately reversing the 
leaves, as in Figure 210. The Corinthian capital 
lost its characteristic proportions and profile, in 
some cases being reduced to a sort of inverted 
cone-frustum with rudimentary volutes and incised 
leaf-patterns, as in the well-known capitals of the 
Fig. 213. Acan- great nave-columns of Hagia Sophia at Constan- 

oe - leaves, tinople; sometimes, like the example in Figure 

on (France), 211, recalling the details ‘while departing f 

lon (France); 211, recalling the details ‘while departing from 

Tenth Century. the proportions and spirit of the Roman proto- 

type. 

These radically modified variations of the acanthus-leaf and Cor- 
inthian capital persisted for centuries in the art of Eastern and 
Southern Europe, preserving the traditions of Classic design from 
utter extinction, and exercising a strong influence on the Roman. 


‘ 








esque style both of France and of the Rhenish provinces. Particularly 
in the latter are these survivals of Byzantine forms abundant both in 
carvings and capitals, many of which are remarkable for their vigor 
and elegance of design. 

Meanwhile, the Roman tradition had in Italy and Southern France 
survived the fall of the Empire and all the destruction wrought by 

the Western barbarians. 
The Romanesque monu- 
ments of Provence and 
Rig Spain are full of reminis- 
gay, “~ cences of Roman design, 
“YG, \ especially in their capitals 
Gy ° " 

y and mouldings. The 
Corinthian capital was, in- 
deed, the model upon which 
all French capitals were 
formed until, in the four- 
teenth century, naturalism 
in the foliage finally killed 
the tradition of the acan- 
thus (Fig. 212). Figure 
213, from the church at 
Avallon, illustrates how 
pure and vital was the tradi- 
tion of the acanthus in the 
twelfth century, while even 
in the thirteenth the influ- 
ence of this tradition is dis- 
tinctly traceable in many of 
the most beautiful exam- 
ples of French early Gothic 
carving (Fig. 214). 

In Italy, there was never 
Fig. 214. Modified Acanthus: Notre Dame, @ time, from the reign of 

Paris; Thirteenth Century. Augustus until the Renais- 
sance, when men were not 
carving acanthus-leaves, Corinthian capitals, Roman leaf-mouldings 
and scrolls among the details of all their changing styles: Italo- 
Byzantine, Tuscan-Romanesque, Basilican, Lombard, Tuscan-Gothic 
and Venetian-Gothic —all these styles betray in their details and 
minor ornaments the vitality of the acanthus and scroll. The 
Renaissance did not in this respect make a new departure or strike 
out a novel path. It merely emphasized, gave direction to and made 
universal, tendencies and practices already existing and asserting 
themselves in a fragmentary and sporadic manner. 

But how rich, varied and beautiful was the decorative fruit of 
these old traditions thus replanted and cherished by the artists of 
the Renaissance! To illustrate adequately the extraordinary beauty 
and variety of the results achieved in the use of the Roman acanthus 
and scroll would require a volume. I can here only touch, in the 
most superficial way, upon a few points in this phase of Renaissance 
art. 

The “ Mandorla” door of the Cathedral of Florence, dating from 
about 1399, furnishes a number of striking examples of the vitality 
of the Classic acanthus-tradition. The remarkable rinceauz and leaf- 
mouldings of this doorway are like a presage of the Renaissance 
about to dawn. Its designers must certainly have inspired them- 
selves from Classic models, so completely does their handiwork dis- 
play the mastery of the Classic spirit as well as the Classic detail. 
Indeed, in the Metropolitan Museum at New York, the casts from 
these scrolls and mouldings have been hung among the works of the 
Italian Renaissance, though they antedate by twenty years the 
appearance of Brunelleschi in the competition for the dome of the 
cathedral — the event usually accepted as the starting-point of 
the Renaissance in architecture. 

But these leaves and scrolls are heavy in comparison with those 
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Fig. 215. Bronze Acanthus: Medici tomb, Vid Sacristy of S. Lorenzo, Florence. 


of the second half of the fifteenth century —the masterpieces of 
such artists as Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano, Desiderio da 
Settignano, Andrea Verrocchio, Matteo Civitali, Pietro Lombardi, 
and half a score of others who wrought in Florence, Lucca, Sienna, 
Venice, Prato, Pavia, Bologna and Milan, in Perugia and Urbino, 
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and later in Rome itself; working in marble and wood, metal and 
inlay and terra-cotta. They outdid the Romans of antiquity and all 
the Greek carvers in the Roman employ, beating them, as it were, 
on their own ground. They moulded the acanthus-leaf to a thousand 





Fig. 216. Acanthus bracket, 
Carved Wooden Stalls in 
Pal. Communale, Pistoia. 


Fig. 217. Typical Francis I. 
S-scroll, Chimney at Blois. 


new uses, with a delicacy, a freedom of imagination, and a grace of 
line never met with, even in the best Roman work. What use they 
made of it in their rinceauz, or leaf-scrolls, we shall see later. Figures 
215, 216 illustrate two out of the marvellous and uncounted varieties 
of form, modelling and application which we encounter in Italian 
Renaissance work. 

The scroll, too, received new life and value in their hands, not 
only in the Corin- 
thian capital and 
free imitations of 
Y call it, but in all sorts 
oo, ———_ — \ [Ff >. of brackets, con- 
r® aa ~ soles, corbels and 

oy on other ornaments ; 
particularly the 
S-scroll, which they 
developed almost 
into an independent 
ornament. The 
French especially 
affected the S- 
scroll, and in the 
carved ornament of 
the period of Fran- 
cis IT, it was used 
with great fre- 
quency in very 
effective combina- 
tions (Fig. 217). 

But the most interesting feature of early Renaissance ornament is 
its capitals. ‘These were, with but few exceptions, of the Corinthian 
type, but, with still fewer exceptions, they were free and fanciful imi- 
tations, not copies, of any Classic model. It is a curious fact that it 
is easier to find close copies of the Roman Corinthian capital in 
medigval Italian work than in that of the early Renaissance, al- 
though the latter was avowedly inspired from the antique. The 
Corinthian, or Corinthianesque, capitals of pilasters and columns 
dating from 1430 to 
1500 or 1510 resemble 
the antique only in 
general scheme. ‘They 
retain the bell-shaped 
general outline, the 
moulded abacus with 
concave sides, the 
rosette or flower, at 
the centre of each 
side of this abacus, 
the lip of the basket 
or bell-core of the 
capital, the corner- 
so soe and the acan- 
thus-leaves. But here 
the resemblance ends. 
In place of the six- 
teen volutes of the 
Roman type, they usu- 
ally count but eight. 
The two rows of leaves 
about the bell are reduced to one ; the sixteen leaves to eight or usu- 
ally only four —a tall leaf under each pair of corner-volutes. The 
eight caulicoli are wanting; the scrolls either branch from four ver- 
tical stems, one in the centre of each face of the capital, or, more 
commonly, they are S-shaped, the inner ends meeting low down in 








Pilaster-cap: Sta. Maria Maddalena dei 


Fig. 218. : 
Pazzi, Florence. 











Fig. 219. Pilaster-cap, Tomb of Mat. Ferillus, 


Naples (1499). 


the centre of each face of the capital, and forming a nest from 
which springs a flower, or anthemion, filling the vacancy on each face 
between the two huge corner-leaves. Not infrequently the usual 
outward curl of the volutes was reversed, the S-scrolls curling up- 
wards and over inwards under the corners or horns of the abacus 





Fig. 220. Capital from Pal. Gondi, Florence (1500-1510). 


(Fig. 218). These characteristic features are illustrated in the Fig- 
ures 218, 219, 220. 

These deviations from Classic precedent were not the results of 
caprice or ignorance. Doubtless, the idea of minutely detailed study 
and close imitation of antique models had not yet come into vogue, 
and Vignolesque exactness was a conception in futuro, not in esse, 
in the fifteenth century. But this was really because the exuberant 
inventiveness and fancy of this remarkable period rendered unneces- 
sary any such study and copying. These began to be resorted to only 
when the springs of originality and imagination had begun to run 
dry, and the taste in ornament had taken a turn towards sobriety 
and restraint. The capitals of this early period are well worthy 
of study for their grace of proportion, elegance of detail, and beauty 
of execution. If less magnificent than the Classic Corinthian, they 
are often more elegant, refined and varied, and far more appropri- 
ate to the class of structures they adorn —the tombs and pulpits, 
the stalls and doorways and light arcades in which Renaissance de- 
signers were so conspiciously successful. A. D. F. Hamu. 


(To be continued.} 


FIRE HAZARDS.! 





* TALL build- 
ing, having 
openings in 


the floors from the 
roof to the base- 
ment, resembles 
closely a chimney- 
stack. : 
The contents and 
trim are the fuel in 
a fireproof building, 
and the air enters 
the windows, doors 
and other openings 
to support the com- 
bustion. As the 
contents are beyond 
control, it is essen- 
tial that the design 
should be as dis- 
similar as possible 
to that of the fur- 
nace and chimney. 
The air-supply 
should be under 
some restriction, by 
keeping the win- 
dows and door-open- 
ings tight, and re- 
sistance should be offered to all tendency to flue-draught, by partitions 
and division of floors. Openings in a vertical line should not be en- 
couraged, but when necessary for elevators and stairs such openings 
should be cut off from the rest of the building by fire-division walls. 
It has repeatedly been proved that unprotected metal construction 
cannot withstand fire, nor can it be called “slow-burning.” No 
matter how “ fireproof” a building may be, it will be ruined if there 
is sufficient combustible material to create a hot fire lasting for suffi- 
cient time. The metal must be kept below the point of “ redness.” 
Metallic members should be made of at least sufficient thickness to 














The Grecian Building 
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1 Extract from a paper by F. deB. Parsons, read before the Franklin Institute, 
February 8, 1900, and published in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
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prevent rapid heating, even though they have excess of strength to 
withstand the stress to be actually carried. 

For a building of good modern construction, the fire hazard of 
exposure is greater than the risk of fire within, and precautions 
should be taken in the original plans. This is seldom done, as the 
exposed sides are primarily designed for some architectural effect. 
A building is liable to take fire from an external hazard on every 
floor at the same time, a condition most difficult to control, and one 
that would never exist naturally from internal causes. 

Modern tall buildings make most efficient “ fire-stops,” but they 
are not designed for that purpose. 

Manufacturers have produced many forms of fireproofing protec- 
tion, and have striven to obtain something that will not burn. Ar- 
chitects and engineers have given too much attention to the sub- 
ject-matter of which the fireproofing is made, and not enough to its 
proper application. 

No building-material has better fire-resisting qualities than good 
hard-burned brick set in cement mortar. Most stones are injured by 
heat, and marble, granite, sandstone and slate are liable to disinte- 
grate or fracture under the action of heat and water. All fancy 
ornamentations of stone, such as balconies, cornices, trim, etc., are 
extremely dangerous, from the fact that they are liable to fall during 
the conflagration. 

Terra-cotta in certain forms has been used for trim, but it has 
been found that terra-cotta, while a good fire retardent, will be seri- 
ously damaged on the thin edges, and will necessitate subsequent 
removal and renewal. The cost of this renewal of stone and terra- 
cotta on the facade of a building will be much greater than the cost 
of the actual material injured, as much of the backing will have to 
be taken down although in itself uninjured. This was shown in the 
Pittsburgh and Home Life fires. 

Bonds and pier-caps are frequently made of stone and subjected 
to great weight. As these are usually unprotected, they are danger- 
ous, and it would be much better to use cast-iron. In the same 
manner, stone columns carrying great weight cannot be recom- 
mended; their unreliability to withstand the action of the heat and 
water is an item which must be kept in mind, both from the financial 
viewpoint of cost of renewal and from the danger of failure, thus 
dropping part of the building, which otherwise would have stood. 

The floors should be solid, to prevent the fire from spreading, and 
the beams and girders be well imbedded and protected, so that no 
part of the metal will be exposed. While most fireproofing sub- 
stances have proved to be excellent, it must be remembered that 
there is a choice of grades, and that many of those grades are de- 
ficient in fire-resisting qualities. The greatest weakness with all 
floor-arch blocks is an exposed thin edge. Most arches have such 
an edge, covering the lower flange of the floor-beams. These thin 
edges are apt to break off and expose the metal. It is still an un- 
settled question whether hard-burned tile, porous hollow-tile, ordinary 
bricks or solid construction of cement is the best. 

The under side of floors, forming the ceiling beneath, should 
always be finished flat and smooth. The custom of having a panelled 
ceiling, by permitting girders and beams to project below the main 
level, should not be sanctioned without penalty, as it is difficult to 
protect these important members when thus arranged and to pre- 
vent them from retaining the smuke and heat in the pockets thus 
formed. The consequent local heating and irregular expansion may 
cause serious trouble. When such projections must exist, it would 
oe well to supply a false ceiling made with expanded metal and 
plaster. 

In tall buildings, where the ground-area is limited and valuable, it 
is not feasible to construct the floor without openings. Fire can 
only spread from floor to floor through such openings for light, stairs, 
elevators, dumb waiters, chases for pipes and wires, etc., or exter- 
nally from window to window. This hazard is grave, since it can 
only be overcome at the cost of inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense. The modern mill-construction is admirable in this regard, 
where the floors are solid and the openings are made in an adjoining 
tower-like building, or in parts separated and cut off by permanent 
fire-walls. As both of these methods are wasteful of area, they will 
not be countenanced by owners of tall buildings for city use. The 
closest approximation to such mill practice, however, should be 
adopted. The elevator and stair wells should be enclosed in fire- 
walls of brick, with all combustible material removed. Elevator 
entrances are usually open lattice-work, a hazard which could be rec- 
tified by using fire-doors or metal roller-shutters that could be closed 
in cases of emergency. Openings for pipes and wires should be 
packed with non-combustible material. Any opening will act as a 
flue, and it is remarkable how rapidly fire will pass through the 
smallest crevice. : 

Besides the risk of fire, the hazard of water-damage is seriously 
increased by these openings. Floors should be waterproof, and so 
arranged that the surplus of water may not pass down an opening to 
the injury of the floor or contents below. 

Subdivision of the floor-area by partitions reduces the hazard very 
materially. Partitions act in three ways: they confine the fire; 
they keep it back from the floor-openings or draught-areas; and they 
diminish the rapidity of spread, giving time for assistance to arrive. 
Partitions that are not fireproof are valueless and increase the hazard 
by preventing close approach to fight the flame and by the cost to 
replace. Wooden studs covered with metallic lath and plaster are 
not to be treated as fireproof. Such partitions may withstand a fire, 





but are liable to damage to such an extent as to require renewal, since 
the wood chars beneath the plaster and lets the nails pull out. 

Partitions should not rest on wooden sills or flooring, but be built 
on the arches and extend to the bottom of the arches above. This 
precaution is often neglected. Partitions should be solid, with as 
few openings as possible, in order to be most effective, as openings 
cut for doors and transom-lights decrease their value as a fire- 
retardent. 

Comparisons have been drawn between fire-partitions and brick 
walls. It is not reasonable to expect that partitions made of 2 
inches of concrete plaster on expanded metal, or of 4-inch terra- 
cotta blocks, can withstand the same severe punishment as a 12-inch 
brick wall. Both fire-walls and partitions have their legitimate duty 
to perform, and the inspector should not underrate the hazard by 
mistaking the one for the other. 

Fire-walls are especially valuable. Buildings covering a large 
area should be divided by such walls. If there had been some such 
division in the Windsor Hotel, the building could have resisted much 
longer. Every one has noticed how a thin brick wall will remain 
standing, even though a building be gutted and every floor falls. A 
thin party-wall will hold a fire and prevent its spreading. Curtain- 
walls, carried on the metal “cage” frame, are not as reliable as 
self-sustaining walls of equal thickness. 

Combustible contents must be expected, but the quantity of com- 
bustible material in the trim and finish of a building, and the manner 
of its application, directly affects the hazard. The amount of wood 
used in an average so-called * fireproof” building having wood floor- 
ing, base, chair-rail, door and window trim, amounts to about 2 
pounds for each cubic foot of contents, without including the furni- 
ture or movable fittings. This would exceed the weight of the metal 
in a skeleton frame and be equal, or nearly so, to that in a cage frame. 
Without injury to the usefulness or efficiency of a building, the 
amount of combustible material could be reduced by careful planning. 
The wood floors could nearly all be left out, or, if retained, used only 
on limited areas and laid thin and solid on the concrete filling. An 
airspace under flooring should never be allowed, as it is extremely 
hazardous. Nearly all the door and window trim can be made of 
adamant plaster, and the only wood required would be for jamb and 
lintel. As the edges of partitions are always rough, the carpenter 
usually puts on the trim with an air-space behind it. This air- 
space should be filled with absolutely incombustible and permanent 
material. 

Bases and chair-rails are useless ornamentation, and their value 
could be better utilized in some form of real fire-protection. It is 
not necessary to use wooden studding for nailing purposes, as nails 
wil] take a firm hold in terra-cotta. In general, all woodwork should 
be omitted except where absolutely necessary, and then used on the 
slow-burning principle. 

Windows are dangerous because they let a fire enter from with- 
out, and supply air and draught to a fire within. In consequence, 
they should be as small in size and as few in number as the circum- 
stances will permit. ‘They should be protected with shutters. When 
shutters are not feasible, wired glass should be used, and in exposed 
positions the glass should be doubled, with an air-space between. 
There is no reason why wired glass cannot always be used for 
windows on elevator and stair wells, and for door-panels and transom- 
lights. Wired glass has one advantage over shutters, in the fact 
that windows are less likely to be left open. 

The main parts of the buildings should be made self-supporting, 
no matter what happens. Heavy weights, such as tanks, elevator 
appliances, cornices, balconies, and the like, should be so constructed 
as not to fall, except in cases of total destruction. The hazard 
from falling weights is most serious in impeding the firemen, in 
breaking ‘openings through the floors which would act as draught- 
flues, and in damaging parts of the structure which would otherwise 
have been uninjured. 

Smoke-flues cause an annual loss to the insurance companies doing 
business in the United States of upwards of $20,000,000. In modern 
tall buildings, however, the hazard from these flues is reduced to a 
minimum, on account of the manner in which such buildings are 
constructed. 

Expansion and contraction cause hazards which cannot be neg- 
lected. Every material used in construction expands on the appli- 
cation of heat, and the amount of expansion is not uniform. In 
composite construction — that is, where part is metal and part stone 
or brickwork — the difference in the lengthening of the various sub- 
divisions in a tall building may be sufficient to create severe cross 
strains that may cause failure of certain details which otherwise 
would have withstood the heat. In many fires, external and fire- 
division walls have been thrown down by the expansion of the main 
metallic members. The design should provide allowance for ex- 
pansion in all parts where the amount of lengthening would cause 
damage or failure. 

There can be no question but that there is a hidden hazard in 
metallic members subjected to rust. Rust is a process of slow com- 
bustion, and, if allowed to progress, will eat away the members to an 
extent that may render them so thin as to heat rapidly, or to fail 
under a normal load. Metallic members, therefore, buried in ma- 
sonry cannot be considered as safe as those which are located away 
from such masonry and protected with some good fire-retarding 
covering, which could be removed from time to time for the purposes 
of inspection. 
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In a broad sense, there are two separate methods of construction 
—one of them monolithic in character, the other built up of small 
pieces, joined or cemented together by some different substance. 
Monolithic construction has the great advantage of solidity and uni- 
formity, and from it small pieces are not apt to fall or break out, 
thus forming draught-areas or flues. On the other hand, the finan- 
cial hazard of such construction is great, for, if any damage is 
created, a greater quantity of good material must be taken out and 
replaced than if the construction were made up of smaller pieces. 

A building of the Walker Soap Works, in Allegheny City, was 
exposed to fire on May 25,1899. ‘The fire occurred in a brick build- 
ing 14 feet away, and for the time was very intense. The building 
was built of steel framework, filled in with cement walls, retained on 
expanded metal. The construction was monolithic, and withstood 
the heat with but slight injury, although the brick building was 
greatly damaged. 

One of the most serious troubles is the alteration of the plans after 
the work has been started. ‘The original design may call for a well- 
protected building, but, through carelessness of inspection or the 
desire to save a little money, the character of the building may be 
changed to a veritable fire-trap. 

The question naturally arises whether it pays the owner to make a 
building thoroughly fireproof. Unfortunately, there are many who 
build for the specific object of obtaining the greatest income from a 
minimum outlay, and the effort to save on the first-cost is so great 
as to render their judgment valueless as to what should or should 
not be done. ‘Tall buildings of cheap construction are a menace not 
only to owners and tenants, but to the community. In any building 
there must be, and always will be, an amount of combustible matter 
that cannot well be reduced. 

Owners frequently locate floor-openings so as to take up a mini- 
mum floor-space, and thus render a maximum area available for 
income-earning purposes. Nearly ever builder estimates the amount 
of space devoted to public use, and concludes that the best building is 
the one that has given up the least percentage. While this effort 
is commendable from a purely income-earning standpoint, it often 
renders the design dangerous to life and property, and frequently 
makes it impossible to design a building under such conditions that it 
shall be fireproof. When stairs and elevators are placed together in 
the same well, there must always be a strong tendency to cut off 
means of escape and means of saving property from floors above. 

Even in a fireproof building dependence must be had upon human 
aid; and when the building is tall, it towers beyond the reach of any 
fire-department. 

A fire in the lower part is easily accessible, and the hazard most 
dreaded is that of a fire in the upper stories. The water-tanks as 
usually supplied on roofs of tall buildings are inadequate in capacity. 
Unless the pumping-plant of the building be so situated as not to be 
injured or rendered useless, the tank hardly pays for its cost in cases 
of severe fire. 

Owners do not hesitate to spend thousands of dollars on fancy 
marble panelling, architectural carving and similar ornamentation, 
and will refuse to spend a few hundred dollars to have plans properly 
prepared and to see that the dangerous parts are constructed with 
that care which a really fireproof building should demand. 

From the viewpoint of the fire-insurance companies, it appears as 
if such companies had no interest in actual fireproof construction. 
Such should not be the case, for anything that will tend to reduce 
the fire-hazard will necessarily tend to reduce the fire-loss. The 
gross business of the companies might be reduced, but the net in- 
come would be increased. Unfortunately, they do not act in unison, 
and each one seeks risks which are dangerous in character, through 
a sheer spirit of competition. ‘The influence for good that could 
be exerted by insurance companies is great, provided they would 
properly classify their risks, charging penalties or reducing their rates 
in accordance with the elements of design and the means employed 
to secure really fireproof construction. 














[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


RESIDENCE FOR FRANK W. SIMMONS, ESQ., OTTUMWA, IA. MR. 
F. R. COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J HE exterior of the residence, which was built last year, is of 
narrow clapboards, painted Old Colonial red. The porch 
trimmings, pilasters, and cornices and window-finish are painted 

an ivory-white and the roof-shingles a moss-green. 

The interior finish of the house is entirely of cabinet-work, the 
staircase, hall and parlor being finished in quartered-oak, and dining- 
room in mahogany. ‘The entire second story is of white-pine, painted 
to harmonize with the scheme of decoration. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, EAST LIVER- 
POOL, O. MESSRS. E. G. W. DIETRICH AND HENRY LAPOINTE, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PROPOSED INSTITUTION FOR AGED GENTLEWOMEN. MR. BRUCE 
PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


“ CITADEL,” ETON HALL, NEAR CHESTER, ENG. MR. J. KE. BOKHM, 


SCULPTOR. 


CENTRE VESTIBULE: GRAND PALAIS DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, FRANCE. MR. ALBERT THOMAS, ARCHITECT, 


Tuis plate is copied from /’ Architecture. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Kdition.) 


THE DELIVERY yROOM OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. MESSKs. STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REAR VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
MESSRS. STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


STANDARD LIBRARY-ROOM: PUBLIC LIBRARY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MESSRS. STONE, CARPENTER & WILLSON, ARCHITECTS, PROYI- 
DENCE, R. I. 


METALWORK, — XI: NO. 516 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
METALWORK, — XII: NO. 304 MOTT ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLAN OF SELECTED DESIGN FOR NEW SESSIONS HOUSE, OLD 
BAILEY, LONDON, ENG. MR. E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 


DETAIL OF ELEVATION OF SAME BUILDING. 


























AGE or CaLirornia’s BIG TrErs. — The Department of Agriculture 
has issued a report on investigations of the big trees of California that 
brings out some interesting and new conclusions. It shows that the 
dimensions of the big trees are unequalled and that their age makes 
them the oldest living things. They are described by the report as 
“the grandest, largest, oldest, and most majestically graceful of trees,”’ 
and “the scarcest of known tree species, with the extreme scientific 
value of being the best living representatives of a former geologic age.’’ 
The report says the bark of the big trees often is two feet thick and 
almost non-combustible. “ The oldest specimens felled,’’ it says, “are 
still sound at the heart, and fungus is an enemy unknown to it. Yet 
the big trees apparently have not increased their range since the glacial 
epoch. They have only just managed to hold their own on the little 
strip of country where the climate is loca'ly favorable.’ Continuing, 
the report says: ‘‘ The only grove now thoroughly safe from destruc- 
tion is the Mariposa, and this is far from being the most interesting. 
Most of the other groves are either in process of, or in danger of, being 
logged. The very finest of all, the Calaveras Grove, with the biggest 
and tallest trees, the most uncontaminated surroundings, and practically 
all the literary and scientific associations of the species connected with 
it, has been purchased recently by a lumberman, who came into full 
possession on April 1, 1900. ‘The Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks, which are supposed to embrace and give security to a large part 
of the remaining big trees, are eaten into by a sawmill each and by 
private timber claims amounting to a total of 1,175 acres. “The rest 
of the scanty patches of big trees are in a fair way to disappear — in 
Calaveras, Toulomo, Fresno, and ‘Tulare Counties they are now dis- 
appearing — by the axe. In brief, the majority of the big trees of 
California, certainly the best of them, are owned by people who have 
every right and in many cases every intention, to cut them into lumber.” 
The most recent investigations, according to the report, confirm the 
estimates that these giant trees probably live 5,000 years or more, 
though few of even the larger trees are more than half as old. The 
average rate of growth is estimated at one inch of diameter for every 
twelve years. The report also corroborates the statements of on 
authority who says that one tree, on which he counted 4,000 rings, was 
undoubtedly in its prime, “swaying in the Sierra winds, when Christ 
walked the earth.” The report states among other things as the result 
of the official investigations: ‘‘ The only place in the world where the 
big tree exists is in ten isolated groves on the west slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The species, however, represent a surviving pre- 
historic genus of trees once growing widely over the globe. ‘The South- 
ern groves show some reproductions, through which there is hope of 
perpetuating these groves. In the Northern groves the species hardly 
holds its own.” — Exchange. 
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WASTE IN MAKING ArtiricIAL Licgut.— Under the best conditions 
obtaining at present, out of every 100 tons of coal delivered at gas- 
works or electric-light stations, something like 98 tons are, as far as the 
production of light is concerned, absolutely wasted and go to produce 
useless heat. When one considers the enormous quantity of coal used 
annually for the production of artificial illumination, the absolute waste 
of 98 per cent of it seems little short of criminal. Will the problem 
ever be solved? It must be confessed that at present the prospects are 
far from being bright. Some means must be found of exciting ether 
vibrations between the visible limits only, and of eliminating the slow, 
radiant heat-waves. Whatever method may be eventually employed, it 
is interesting to note that already, on a small scale, the problem has 
been solved ‘by the firefly, the most delicate measurements having failed 
to detect any radiant heat in the light emitted by this little creature. 
Surely this ought to be an interesting subject for investigation by the 
physiological chemist, who, working in conjunction with the physicist, 
might enable us to get nearer the solution of this important question.— 
Cassier’ s. 





Tue Ironwoop Tree.—A circular was recently forwarded to the 
chief Forest officers asking for information with regard to the ironwood 
tree of Pegu, and the result is an interesting and complete article pub- 
lished as a further contribution to the Agricultural Ledger. The tree 
flourishes in many provinces, particularly in Madras, Bombay and 
Burma, thriving best in moist localities. It grows to an enormous 
height and reaches maturity in 60 or 80 years in Madras, but in the 
Bombay Presidency 100 years is fixed as the commercially-exploitable 
age. The wood is hard, resinous and dark-colored, and is highly ap- 
preciated in localities where it is to be had in fair abundance. It is 
much stronger than other woods of exceptional strength, and is so hard 
that a rifle-shot at 20 yards distance will scarcely cause any penetration 
into it. It seems to be a favorite wood for scaffolding, and lasts well 
when kept from damp. It is also used for railway-sleepers and tele- 
graph-posts. The Burma State Railway was laid with sleepers of this 
wood in 1877, and the majority were still good in 1894. A quantity of 
sleepers was sent from Burma to Madras and Calcutta in 1885-86, and 
the profit which accrued from the works in the Pegu Circle amounted 
to 36 per cent. Trees of 3 to 4 feet girth are used as house-posts and 
bridge-piles in Pegu, and for these purposes it is said to be unequalled 
for its durability, while one mill in Pegu is supplying planks for pav- 
ing-blocks in England. The discovery of tannin in the properties of 
the wood, a year or two back, has imparted new interest to the wood. 
Mr. H. R. Proctor, of the Yorkshire College, who made the discovery, 
is of opinion that the new product will prove a valuable tanning mate- 
rial, the color of which is fair and is a satisfactory agent. — /ndian Im- 
port and Export Trade Journal. 


Krure Iron-works.—A report from Richard Guenther, U.S. Consul- 
General at Frankfort, describes the vast industries carried on by Fred- 
erick Krupp. These comprise the following: Cast-steel worke at 
Essen; Krupp Steel Works, formerly F. Ashthéwer & Co., at Annen, 
in Westphalia ; the Gruson Works, at Buckau, near Madgeburg; four 
blast-furnaces at Duisburg, Neuwied, Engers, and Rheinhausen (this 
latter consists of three furnaces with a capacity for each of 240 
tons per 24 hours); a foundry at Sayn; four coal mines (Hanover, 
Saelzer, Neuack, and Hannibal), with interest in other coal mines ; 
more than 500 iron mines near Bilbao, in northern Spain; shooting- 
grounds at Meppen, with a length of 10} miles and a possibility of ex- 
tension for 15 miles; three ocean steamers, several stone quarries, clay 
and sand pits, etc. In addition, the firm of Frederick Krupp operates 
the Ship and Machine Stock Company Germania at Berlin and Kiel, 
under contracte The most important articles of manufacture of the 
cast-steel works at Essen are cannons [up to the end of 189%, 38,478 
had been sold], projectiles, percussion caps, ammunition, etc.; gun- 
barrels; armor-plates and armor-sheets for all protected parts of men- 
of-war, as also for fortifications; railroad material, material for ship- 
builders, parts of machinery of all kinds, steel and iron plates, rollers, 
steel for tools and other purposes. The steel-works in 1899 operated 
about 1,700 furnaces, forge fires, etc., about 4,000 tool and work ma- 
chines, 132 steam-hammers of from 200 pounds to 5,000 metric tons’ 
force, more than 30 hydraulic presses (among them 2 of 5,000 tons each, 
1 of 2,000 tons, and 1 of 1.200 tons’ pressure), 316 stationary steam- 
boilers, 497 steam-engines with an aggregate of 41,213 horse-power, 558 
cranes of from 400 to 150,000 tons’ lifting power. During the last 
year, the iron mines yielded an aggregate of 1,877 tons of ore per day. 
The coal production from the mines belonging to the Krupp Company 
(excepting the Hannibal) amounted, on an average, to about 3,738 
tons for each working-day. The consumption of coal and coke in 1899 
was as follows: In the cast-steel works at Essen, 952,365 tons; in the 
other works and on the steamers of the company, 622,118 tons; in all, 
in round numbers, 5,000 tons per day. The consumption of water at 
the cast-steel works in 1899 was 15,018,156 cubic metres, which equals 
about the consumption of the city of Frankfort, with 229,279 inhabi- 
tants. The consumption of gas in the steel-works at Essen was 18,836,- 
050 cubic metres in 1899. ‘lhe electrical-power plant of the works at 
Essen has three machine-houses, with six distributing stations, and 
supplies 877 arc-lights, 6,724 incandescent-lamps, and 179 electric- 
motors. For the traffic of the works, railroad tracks of standard gauge 
of about 56 miles are laid, which connect with the tracks of the main 
railroad-station at Essen. Sixteen locomotives and 707 cars are oper- 
ated on the grounds. In addition, there are narrow-gauge tracks of 28 
miles, with 26 locomotives and 1,209 cars. The telegraph system of 
the steel-works has 31 stations, with 58 Morse telegraphic instruments 
and 50 miles’ circuit. The telephone system has 328 stations, with 
335 telephones and a circuit of 200 miles. On April 1, 1900, the total 
number of persons employed in the different works was 46,679, viz, 27,- 
462 at Essen, 3,475 at the Gruson Works of Buckau, 3,450 at the Ger- 
mania Works at Berlin and Kiel, 6,164 in the coal mines, and 6,128 
at the blast-furnaces and on the testing-grounds at Meppen, etc. — 
Exchange. ‘ 





Tue Farner or Raitways.— As George Stephenson never contra. 
dicted those who styled him, during his lifetime, ‘‘ the Father of Rail- 
ways,’’ it has lately been asserted that he had tacitly permitted an in- 
justice to the memory of William James, a great, if unfortunate, rail- 
way projector and pioneer. William James, who was born at Henley- 
in-Arden, Warwickshire, in 1771, became a successful solicitor, worth 
£150,000 ; and he at one time earned £10,000 a year by his practice. 
Having projected and surveyed over a dozen railways, including the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, principally at his own expense, his 
affairs fell into confusion; and he died at Bodmin, in 1837, leaving a 
family unprovided for. Lately it was proposed to erect a monument to 
the memory of Mr. James, of whom Robert Stephenson — more gener- 
ous than his father— wrote to Mr. James’s eldest son in 1844: “I be- 
lieve your late father was the original projector of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway.” The subject is fully dealt with in the Railway 
Magazine for July and October, 1899, and for May, 1900. It is there 
stated that when George Stephenson was a lad of eighteen, beginning 
his education, James was already laying out plans for railroads. In 
1821 James paid a visit to Killingworth, and saw Stephenson’s steam 
locomotive-engine, the possibilities of which so impressed him that he 
entered into a kind of partnership with Stephenson in 1815 and 1816; 
James on his part promised to give his assistance in using Stephenson’s 
locomotives in all districts where he had influence. Although the route 
surveyed by James was not that adopted for the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway, which was taken up and completed by George Stephen- 
son, there seems no reason to doubt he earned and deserved the title of 
“Father of Railways” in this country. A grandson of William James 
— Mr. H.B. James,No 69 Victoria Street, S. W.,—is well known in the 
railway and engineering world as a contractor and engineer, and has 
had a varied and successful career. He was responsible for the con- 
struction of the sea-defences at Cleethorpe and the marine works at 
Hythe, and other important undertakings. — Chambers’s Journal. 

ArcH.X®OLOGICAL Finps 1x Texas.— Images of the gods of the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the valleys of the Colorado and Rio Grande 
Rivers have been unearthed recently near Marble Falls, Tex., by Miss 
Alma Ney, an enthusiastic young explorer and archwologist of St. 
Louis. Traces of the existence of at least three different types of men 
at three different epochs in the world’s history have been found there 
by her, and the sacred images are believed to have belonged to the 
latest, or about the time of the Aztecs. That these three different 
types of men existed is shown by the radically different types of abodes 
that have been unearthed in the explorations. There are some which 
are entirely subterranean, in ramifying burrows like enlarged rabbit 
warrens. Others, which were probably the homes of people of Aztec or 
Toltec blood, were built of sun-dried brick or roughly-dressed stone, and 
were fairly substantial houses. The third, which are to be found in the 
greatest numbers — in endless number wherever in the State there is 
trace of an early watercourse or pond — were built over excavations 
perhaps 3 feet deep. While making her explorations Miss Ney dis- 
covered what is believed to have been the palace of a king and which 
consisted of a mound nearly 40 feet high. On top of it were oak-trees 
at least 400 years old. In the mound were many broken dishes, and a 
number of small images believed to have been gods. They are ugly, 
repulsive in appearance, and rudely carved from stone. Close at hand 
was another mound nearly 100 feet high, believed to be a temple. In 
the top of it was found a room that contained a big sacrificial slab of 
granite, 7 feet long by 4 wide, lying across an altar 4feet high. Near at 
hand lay an image of a god, hooknosed and with enormous ears. A 
figure representing the sun was carved on the forehead. Beside this 
lay a sacrificial knife of pure bronze, and there were stone bowls on the 
floor, supposed to have been used for catching blood. In another build- 
ing was a solid gold head, believed by Miss Ney to have been intended 
to represent Montezuma. — Chicago Tribune. 





Sranp-pires in New YORK TO BE UNIFORM. — The rule is to be en- 
forced requiring that all buildings which exceed 150 feet in height be 
equipped with stand-pipes. Not only will pipes have to be placed in 
these buildings, but the couplings will have to be of the standard used 
by the fir-department. It is estimated that sixty per cent of the sky- 
scrapers do not conform to this law and are in the condition of the 
Wells Building, at 18 Broadway, Manhattan, where when the firemen 
attempted to couple the hose to the outside street-connections, these 
were found not to be properly constructed, and the hose had to be 
dragged up nine floors before the firemen could operate. Another 
recent fire on Fifth Avenue caused the department much trouble. The 
description of the pipe as required by the department is as follows: 
These stand-pipes are to be of a quality sufficient to stand the necessary 
pressure (not less than 300 pounds to the square inch) to force a stream 
of water to any of the floors of the building or the roof, and are to 
extend from the cellar to the roof, with a two-way three-inch fire- 
department siamese connection placed on the street above the curb 
level, and connected to said stand-pipe. These stand-pipes are to have 
valves and two-and-one-half-inch outlets of the regular standard fire- 
department pattern and thread, and hose attached thereto on each 
floor ; outlets and valves are to be placed as near the stairs as may be 
practicable, and also in basements and cellars of all such buildings. 
All stand-pipes, couplings, and other fire-appliances (the order further 
says) shall be of the regulation fire-department pattern to be approved 
by the chief of the fire-department, and to be kept in perfect working- 
order by a person who shall at least once a month make a thorough 
inspection of the same, and see that they are ready for immediate use 
by the fire-department. The*fire-department has been very lenient so 
far with owners of buildings who have not complied with the law. In 
fact, it did not begin to enforce the law until last May. The plan for 
enforcing the law will be for the captain of each company to report on 
every building in his district which has not the proper stand-pipes. 
The owners of such buildings will be given sixty days in which to 
comply with the law, and then the penalties will be enforced. — Fire 
and Water. 
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A® OHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and. students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Touinobogy, senstintal Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TL YAR VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SH ALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSIT . 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H, GAGGIN, 
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DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Ww HIITIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~-_ BOSTON. 


[Looms FILTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 





Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 
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B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_tpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
es Monuments Historiques.” 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_piInc News Co. 


BOOKS : 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
American ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 





57 Flates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Buritpinc News Co. 





A Perfect Finish _— 





For outside woodwork, specially adapted for front doors, 
vestibules, window sash, and all other wood or ironwork, 
excessive changes in weather and temperature may be had 
by specifying our 


... Spar Coating. 





EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs, 


\Ve contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


GCALHE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 








No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOOKS: 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuILDING 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


News Co. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BOOKS 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


AmgerRICcAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yor«. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 














Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (ron Furred) 


Ti ACD EA cimt0r conzvearn 


kPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constenction Moderne,” 


| +-- _eeesnnenenee-emaae A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, inclading postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


ee. Locks: plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WIN DOW.= =| the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC RATE BSSYoOUT=| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. « ma 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 33 @0 Francs. 3: 


- THE W.&E‘T.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 0 
Mii Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 


has ever been pro- 
duced. 
be 


Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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Closet that 


None other 
compared 


this High- 


In 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


Cathedral of 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i 


all, fifty-seven plates 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


St. FJobn the Divine. 


i 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 
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American Architect and Building News Co., 








Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
Easily installed by all steam fitters. 
Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


control, 





furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. 
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for Sale by the 


An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


Price, $1.25. 


‘Cohesive ___. 
Construction.” 


Architect. 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ses 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MAWUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


306 Atlante Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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DUMB WAITERS 
That ARE Self Retaining! 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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VI NOW READY VI 





‘The Georgian Period” 


sPART V1... 





Part VI of “ The Georgian Period,” which is published to-day, we believe 
will be found the most valuable and interesting portion of this work thus far 
published. 


In the main its contents will be found to relate to 


The Colonial Work of Virginia 


and though much has escaped notice, of course, it deals efficiently with 


“ Baltimore House’’—The Home of the Calverts 
‘“*Woodlawn’’— The Home of Nellie Custis 
‘‘Mount Vernon’’—The Home of George Washington 


besides such well-known river mansions as “ Carter’s Grove,” “ Shirley,” “ Lower 
Brandon” and “Westover,” and such less-celebrated places as “ Stratford 
House,” “ Elsing Green,” “ Tuckahoe,” “Gunston Hall,” and the homes of the 
Washington brothers, “ Harewood,” “Claymont Court,” etc. 


It also gives information concerning some of the somewhat inaccessible 
Colonial Churches of Virginia— “St. Luke’s,” Smithfield, “Christ Church,” 


’ ” 


on the Rappahannock, “ St. Peter's,” in New Kent County, etc. 





Part VI contains 40 pages of text illustrated by some 50 cuts and 
37 full-page plates, of which eight are gelatine or 
half-tone prints 





Price, $6. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $4.] 





American Architect and Building News Company 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Part VII, in press, will give some attention to Colonial Work in 
Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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R. S. Smith, Architect, Asheville, N. C. 


O preserve the Bark of Log Houses give 
them a coat of our Formula No. 230 
every other year. It does not change their 
color, but the Creosote protects the bark from 





the attacks of worms and insects. Incident- | 
ally, we have many harmonious roof-colors 
for such buildings, in the grays, greens and 
brownish-reds of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples and full information sent on request. 








| SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturer BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From ?’ Architecture. 


CENTRE VESTIBULE: GRAND PALAIS DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS. 
ALBERT THOMAS, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR eee NSULATION: OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT Hi 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 





CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


RABE AR —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
WILL L. CANDER, G M Gen’! Sup 
H. Donat CoANDEE:} Mors. a ee —_ THE OKONITE co., LTp., 253 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


PLXON’Sstica (GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey wn N. J. 




















80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 

















Ve Rinse 


SATS Ot REAL gine tra 


aes J] -y  -)- 0c) 3 CONSTRUCTION. ie Ee 





ScAIMED: GLASS” 








PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, ete. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 











51-65 ILUINOIS ST 


Sonera cer 


THEFLANAGAN: BIEDENW 

















Drafting Room Furniture  |[IBRARY if CONGRESS 











We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. Printing Frames, Bath Trays, WASHINGTON, 
Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, ete. We are drafting-office specialists, we make nothing else. , 
Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our Architects : Smithmyer & Pelz: 
prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. | P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
We've quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and r Get reat ses Povtfolt 
draftsman. We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. wenty Celatine man, Ce Serqrecss, 
14” x 161-2”, 
. 
F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. PRICE - - $5.00. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
NEW ENCLAND 
Don’t Throw Your Money Away FELT ROOFING 
when buying Roofing Tin. The method of manufact= (RETTGN etn WORKS, 
ure of Osborn’s Guaranteed Old Style Roofing Tin is 1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON, 
such as produces an article superior to all others. {neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
This ol ‘fl h ‘cal nt 1865 ing in New Englan 
is plate will prove the most economical, on accou fapitaln — 5 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
of its great durability. Bs facturers of the Celebrated 
ur. ai " 
Can also furnish this plate with genuine CHARCOAL aa Wis trre Pret BEEHIVE BRAND. 
_IRON BASE (Not Steel). This brand, “ Osborn’s 
Charcoal Iron Old’Style,” is guaranteed for 15 years. LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 





SURI ME ikeecreae |Patent Drawing Tables 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years SaveTime. Save oe vane -s 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __..»ceeuuummh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company. 

The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- Business Office, 30 Broad St. 





struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. sewe Worle 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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RUBEROID HELPS GERMANY 


FIGHT THE CHINESE. 





Yyttnour wishing to steal German thunder, P. & B. RUBEROID is help- 

ing in the little Asiatic diversion just the same. It has been selected after 
careful tests, as the best roofing for the big barracks of the German allies in China, 
and we have just shipped a large quantity from Hamburg. Each package bears 
the following label, as required by the Imperial Government: 








des Ostasiatischen Expeditions-Corps, Tsingtau 


Kaiserl. Feld-Intendantur 
RUBEROID DACHPAPPE. | 














(Translation.) 
“ Imperial Field-Intendancy of the East Asiatic Expedition Corps to Tsing Tau.” 
“The survival of the fittest.” 


The Standard Paint Co., New Yani.” 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, I Boston 


Funnies, pale 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS — 
SIMPLE Dupapie: FIRE PROOF PARTITIONS 


T 150 DEGREES HEA 


E KINNEAR MFG.Co. co.umeus: oni0  U-S-A 




















s d ~ If f you See oe 
en : <— p 
for ae 


samples. FF” SamMmSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. — 


ASPHALT “Sttane® 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


Berger's. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ —’ tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








” 


L. tt et & ar 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and = Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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ASPHALT noors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - ° New YORE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = = #£=New York City. 











Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..eAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Iilustrated Catalogue 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
10! Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Architects 
Builders 
Contractors 
“SAMPLES an QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare”’ for a)l kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 








For Your Corner’s Sake Use ‘T 


Woods’ STEEL Corner 


o 4 a In public buildings, | 
“3 “ churches, etec., where 
-. ‘gat the wear is se ve re, its 

~ g. use is almost impera- 









ay%.. tive. But you can use 
i + the clumsy old wooden 
RM, We. bead if you will. It 
_*++, takes but a minute 
«;% and costs but a postal 
«to get acquainted 
with Woods’ Steel 
Corner for plaster 
walls. Ask for the 
=: booklet and sample, 
GARA, McGINLEY & CO., ; 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents with stock in moat 
of the large cities, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the kitchen of Mrs. A. L. 
Butler, Yonkers, N. Y. Noiseless, non- 
slippery, sanitary. Cleans perfectly; al- 
ways bright and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on without making 
the feet sore. A perfect floor for offices, 
banking-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. Laid 
directly on wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. ....-. 150 Lake St. 
St. lowe . .« « « « 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 6509-511 Market St. 
London,W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 

John St., Adelphi 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 


101 Hopkins Place 








ERSPECTIVES KENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, sg 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, SPECIFY 


= ELDON DEANE, | CRANE RADIATOR VALVES. 


: WE MAKE, AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL 
Architectural -Colorist and Draughtsman.|# sizes ann DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. STANDARD. 














New York Crry. OUR POCKET CATALOCUE 
ROWING BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 
G AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
The demand for MASON SAFETY TREADS. Let IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 

us tell you about them. AMERICAN MASON SAFETY NEW YORK SIOUX CITY 

Senin On. inten. PHILADELPHIA CRANE CO. KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
ST. Louis CHICACO 








5 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES) | Sr ra’ ESTABLISHED 1855 Sat PRANOROD 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE . 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
R. P. SOUTHARD, WROUGHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
no — . , Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. | grreREnces: { Waite, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. ¥; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, | Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 





“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 
PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 

PART 49, ARABESQUES, 

PART 10. SGRAFFITO, 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TreEMoNT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
os quarterly sad 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


"#™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
» ex at Large: — 
» ee oo eld, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








New Advertisements. 


W. EMERSON MFG. CO. (Rochester, N. Y.), 
Drawing Tables. Page vii. 


F. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 

Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





The 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 








ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. 
Ba architect will sublet exceptionally desir- 
able offices with furniture, on very liberal terms. 
Unusual opportunity for right party. Address 
“ Convenience,’’ American Architect. 1290 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, single young man 
with at least eight years’ experience in general 
office-work; must know details of frame buildings, 
must be neat, accurate and rapid. Good position and 
salary offered to satisfactory man. Address “ W. L. 
C.,”” American Architect office. 1290 





WANTED. 


SSISTANT. —A technical educated, experienced 
assistant, for all around office work exclusively. 
State age and nationality, and with whom last em- 
ployed. Applications accompanied with examples of 
designing and rendering. Mention salary expected. 
Permanent position offered. Address ‘ Indiana,”’ 
this office. 1290 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
IMPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1293 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


———— 








[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 

655,429. SHUTTER-WORKER.— Hiram K. Whit- 

comb, Everett, Mass. 

655,454. FacinG FOR WALLS, ETC. — Emil Priiss, 
Berlin, Ger. 

655,457. ART OF FORMING COMPOSITE METAL 
STRUCTURES. — William H. Savery, Wilmington, 
Del. 

655,459. PRocEss OF IMPREGNATING Woop.— 
Julius Schenkel, Dortmund, Ger. 

655,492. SareTy-GRATING.—Herbert W. Kings- 
bury, Winona, Minn. 

655,501. ARTIFICIAL CEMENT. — Louis H. M. Mer- 
ceron-Vicat, Grenoble, France. 

655,543. SASH-HOLDER.—John Bohlen, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

655,585. COMBTNED HEATER-SHIELD AND VENTI- 
LATOR. — Allan B. Shantz, Caledonia, Can. 

655,590. WiInbDow-ScrREEN. — John O. Thomas and 
Benjamin F. Stark, Homestead, Pa. 


655,595. H«tner. — Léander Bader, Blencoe, Ia. 
655,605. Lock.— Thomas Churehill, York County, 
Va. 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pear! St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


BaLtimore, 22 E. Lombard St. 


To Stain 
White Pine 


properly, to make it harmonize with any color 
scheme and bring out the real beauty of its 
Grain, THE HARRISON INTERIOR DECO- 
RATIVE STAINS should be used. Made in 
twenty-one handsome Shades. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia 
27 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Atlanta, Ga.— Spellman Seminary will erect a dor- 
mitory, a dining hall, a residence building for the 
faculty, a hospital and a heating and lighting plant 
to cost $180,000, which sum was recently donated 
the institution by John D. Rockfeller. 

Beaver Falls, Pa.— The Shelby Steel Tube Co., 
general office American ‘l'rust Building, Cleveland, 
O., will rebuild its plant which was recently 
destroyed by fire; cost, about $200,000. 

Big Timber, Mont.— The Sweet Grass Woollen 
Mills has been incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000, by William Whitefield, blanket manufacturer, 
Lanark, Ill., and others. The company has been 

iven five acres of land adjoining the town, on the 

anke of the Boulder River, where a two-set mill 
40’ x 30’, two stories, will be erected. 

Bowers Station, Pa.—The Lutheran Society, Rev. 

. K. Humbert, pastor, will erect a church to 
replace the edifice recently destroyed by fire; cost, 
about $15,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Bethune, Bethune & Fuchs have 
drawn plans for rebuilding the upper stories of the 
Champlin Building recently damaged by fire; cost, 
about $25,000. 

The Park Board will erect a new stone shelter 
house at the Park Zoo, to cost $6,000. 

A new vaudeville theatre is te be erected by 
local capitalists on the site of the old Academy of 
Music. Marvin S. Robinson, formerly manager 
of the Eden Musee, is interested; cost, $100,000. 

Chappaqua, N. Y.— Ludlow & Valentine, archi- 
tects, New York City, are making plans for re- 
modelling a house for Bristol and Turner. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Charlotte Brewing Co., 
recently organized, will build a brewery to cost 
$300,000 after plans by the William Griesser Con- 
struction Co., of New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. — Architect S. N. Crowen has drawn 
lans for a three-story brick and stone apartment- 
ouse to be erected on the South Side; cost, $35,000. 

Architect Robert Rae is preparing plans for a 
Bedford stone apartment-house to be erected on 
the South Side; cost, $30,000. 

W. L. Beck will build a brick and stone front 
apartment-house at Calumet Ave. and 55th St., 
after plans by Architect L. M. Mitchell; cost, 


,000. 
Architects Church & Jobson have prepared plans 
for a stone front residence; cost, $15,000. 
Cleveland, O0.—The Trustees of the Spencerian 
Business College will erect an office-building on 





Euclid Ave. near Erie St., to cost $150,000. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Cuero, Tex. — The Cuero Cotton Mills Co. has been 
formed with a capital stock of $100,000 and will 
immediately have plans prepared for a factory 

building, 75’ x 225’, in which it is intended to 
operate 5,000 spindles. 

Fulton, Mo.— Hurley & Moyer, of Sedalia, have 
been awarded the contract for the erection of the 
proposed new science ball of Westminster College. 
It will be a brick and stone structure, 50/x 70’ in 
colonial classic style after plans by Theodore C. 
Link, St. Louis. The building is the gifc of over 
100 citizens of Missouri. 


Granite Falls, N. C.—F. C. Black, Charlotte, is 
preparing plans for a three-story brick cotton 
factory for the Rhodkiss Mfg. Co.; cost, $300,000. 


Great Falls, Mont. — First M. E. Society are having 
prepared plans for a modern church; cost, $25,000. 

Greenwich, Conn. —H. C. Pelton, 1133 Broadway, 
New York, has prepared plans for a brick and stone 
residence for Rev. J. J. Fitzgerald, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church; cost, $10,000. 

Hazelton, Pa.— The Monopole Weaving Co. wil) 
erect a $15,000 silk mill after plans by E. H. Davis, 
of Scranton, 

Ironwood, Mich.—Andrew Carnegie has given $12,- 
000 for the erection of a public library building. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—J. T. Brownlee among others 
is interested in a movement to establish here a 
knitting-mill, to cost $100,000. 

Lake Forest, Ill. — Handy & Cady, 172 Washington 
St., Chicago, are preparing plans for a residence to 
be erected here, to cost $15,000. 

Lyons, N. ¥.—The Jackson Writing Machine Co. 
just incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, 
will erect a large plant here. The plans call fora 
building 50’ x 200’ in dimensions and three stories 
high. 

Morristown, N. J.—A. F. Hyde will make exten- 
sive alterations to his residence after plans by 
Ludlow & Valentiue, architects, New York, N. Y. 

Murray City, O.— The Odd Fellows Lodge will 
build a temple containing lodge-room and opera- 
house after plans by F. S. Hartman, architect, of 
Crestline, O. The building will be a brick, stone 
and iron structure, slate roofing, with all modern 
conveniences. 

Neenah, Wis. — W. Z. Stuart will erect a residence 
here with exterior walls of brick and plaster after 
plans by Handy & Cady, Chicago; cost, $14,000. 

New York, N. Y.— The Fire Department will! erect 
a ftire-house at 134th St.and Convent Ave., for the 
new Washington Heights station. 

Norfolk, Neb. — J. C. Stitt, architect, has prepared 
plans for George H. Bishop for a two-story, 75’ x 
80’, pressed-brick, store and office building; cost, 
$20,000. 


North Adams, Mass.— The Windsor Print Works 
Co. willerect an addition to its dye-house, the cost 
of which will be about $8,000. It will be atwo-story 
brick building, 80’ x 72’. 


North Woburn, Mass. — Jonathan Thompeon gives 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of six Parts, contains about one 
hundred pages of text, illustrated by some two hundred text-cuts, and two 
hundred and sixteen full-page plates, of which forty-three are gelatine or 
half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. eels , t Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . , “ 4748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ' ; ; ; “ 1% 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ge (>> gal RP am aa “* 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa =. 3 . - « «. «. . “ 1729 
a “ 1743 
and others. i 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Mitcec*ie.32m. Sie 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. I, EERE he 35 A) tg “ 1729 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ee ae ia ; “ 1767 
a a * Be 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ee a ee “ 1729 
peme Ge, Pee, ee ll ll ls “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y... eae a ee “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. cmeetgeae- Se 2 y “ 1812 
oe Beers F. E. Cousch, Palindeila, Paw - Ceti ket “ 1758 
Gio Eel Gores, Petes. CC CC tC Cl ttle “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . — » Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . , ; ; ; - We 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. , ' ‘ . . ° “3745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, . . : ; ; . “ “173- 
Mappa House, — ee ete inka eee. “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ : ' ; : ; : ; “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; P i , : ; ; © 178 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . , ; ; i Subjects 
Staircases ; ; cma 
Mantelpieces . a ae gh rg.) org ee 
ER ee Seka ee go ea, gl e. * 
SE ile 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc. together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ATHENS, PA. 
PENCOYD, PA. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CANTON, O. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


ADELPHIA, PA. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 


4 inches 
to 
Steel Beams >: 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


his Opener can be easily opened from the floor below, 
and will remain open. It is operated with OnE rope, which 
both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
from the roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock scuttle, One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
| tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
| ofthe roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an 
| will not break or get out of order. Sfmple in construction. 


JKYLIG 
G. BICKELHOUPT ““x2i6"7 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky 
Sidewalk Lights. 


Artistic work in Wrou 











IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
it and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the city by will after various public bequests, the 
residue of his estate to be used for the erection of a 
library building to be known as the Eunice Thi mp- 
son Memorial Library. 

Oak Park, I1l.— F.D. Thompson is drawing plans 
for a brick and stone residence 1 ear Melrose Parh; 
cost, about $8,000. 

Pawtucket, R. I.— Architect J. A. Roberts bas 
prepared plans for a three-story brick and stone 
building to be built for Armour & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Frank Furness, of this city, 
and A. W. Brunner, of New York, are preparing 
plans for a stone and marble synagogue, to cost 
about $30,000. 

Portage, Wis. — H. A. Foeller, architect, of Green 
Bay, Wis., has prepared plans for a city-hall and 
armory. It will be two-story, 75’ x 127’. of pressed- 
brick, with gravel roof; cost, $20,000. 

Rye, N. ¥.— Ludlow & Valentine, architects, New 
York City, are preparing plans for a two-story 
shingle cottage for Wm. Porter Allen. 

Scranton, Pa. — Reiling, David & Shoen will build 
a $12,000 additign to their silk-mill. Plans by 
Architect E. H. Davis. 

Louis Lohmann will erect a residence after plans 
by Architect E. H. Davis; cost, $10,000 

Sea Gate, L.I., N. ¥.—Ladlow & Valentine, New 
York City, are drawing plans for a brick and frame 
cottage for Col. C. F. James. 

Sharon, Pa. — Oscar Beyer, Chicago, Ill., is prepar- 
ing planus for a new brewery for the Union Brewing 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Co. The building wil) be of steel construction; 
cost, $100,000. 

Sioux City, Ia. — The Union Terminal Railway Co. 
is having plans prepared by Wilfred W. Beach for 
a two-story brick commission warehouse, 50/x 134’, 
to cost $25,000. 

Sleepy Kye, Minn. — Anton Dohmen, architect, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has completed plans for a modern 
brick church to be erected by St. Mary's Catholic 
congregation It will be about 40 feet high, 74’x 
175’, on a stone foundation, with slate roof; cost, 
$40,000. 

Springfield, Mass.—S. E, Seymour has plans for a 
substantial brick block to be erected on Dwight St. 
for the occupancy of the Hitchcock Plumbing 
Supply Co. It will be four stories, 44’ x 82’, costing 
$30,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.— The Norwegian Lutheran synod 
contemplates erecting a hospital in this city. 
About $35,000 is to be rai-ed to begin the work. 
Rev. Thomas Nilsson, of St. Paul, chairman. 

York, Pa. — W. L. Bean and others have organized 
a corporation with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
erect factory buildings of the manufacture of all 
kinds of silk goods. 

Uniontown, Pa. — The Fayette Brewing Co. is hay- 
ing plans prepared by Frederick Rautert, Metro- 
politan Block, Chicago, 1ll., for a brewery and 
bottling house, to cost $50,000. 

Washington, D. C.— Plans have been prepared for 
a new police-station for the 10th precinct. The 
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FOR BUILDINGS OF ANY SIZE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
proposed structure is to be built of brick with 
terra-cotta trimmings. and wil) be two stories in 
height. The style will be Italian Renaissance; 
cost, about $20,000. 

Waukegon, Ill. — ‘The American Stee] & Wire Co., 
of New Jersey, contemplate the establishment of a 
large Bessemer plant here. Keports state that the 
present plans will necessitate an outlay of about 
$3,000,000. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Aenmore St., cor. W. Newbury St., 
52 seven-st’y bk. aparts., €0’ x 112/, flat roofs, steam; 
$150.000; o. & b., Delano Planing Mill Co.; a., J.C. 
Spofford. 

Gainsboro St, nr. St. Stephen St., bk. aparts., 
24’ x 86’ & 78’ x 79’, flat roof, steam; $40,000; o., 
Washington B. Thomas; b., E. W. Clark; a., A. H. 
Vinal. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— St. Mark’s Ave., cor. Nostrand 
Ave , four-st’y bk. flat, 30’ x 90’, steam: $20,000; o., 
J. A. Kearney, 2*0 W. 115th St., N. Y.; a., C. H. 
Roberts, 881 Sterling Pl. 

Bedford Ave..nr. Park P1., four-st’y bk. flat, 327 
x 83’, steam; $15,009; 0., Geo. Potts, 965 St. Mark’s 
Ave.: a., 8. Guilfoy, 189 Schaeffer St. 

fifth Ave., cor. 47th St., four-st’y bk. store & flat, 
25/ 27’ x 95’, steam; $22,000: o.. G. G. R. Wendell, 
603 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; a.,G. F. Pelbam, 503 Fifth 
Ave., Manhattan. 

Woodruff’ Ave., cor. Kenmore P1., four-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 86’, gravel roof, steam: $14,000; 0., Mar- 
garet Mulverbij!, 885 Willoughby Ave.; a, A 
McGeehan, 2581 Atlantic Ave. 

Woodruff Ave., nr. Ocean Ave, 2 four-st’y bk. 
flats, 25/ x 86’, gravel roofs, steam; $28,000; o., 
Margaret’ Mulverhbill, 835 Willoughby Ave.; a., A. 
H. MeGeehan, 2581 Atlantic Ave. 

Woodruff Ave., ur. Kenmore P)., four-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 86’, grave) roof, steam; $14,000; 0., Mar- 
garet Mulverhil), 835 Willoughby Ave.; a., A. H. 
McGeehan, 2581 Atlantic Ave. 

Kenmore Pi., nr. Woodruff Ave., four-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 86’, gravel roof, steam; $14,000; 0., Mar- 
garet Mulverhil), 835 Willoughby Ave.; a., A. H. 
MeGeehan, 2581 Atlantic Ave. 

Chicago, 11).— Calumet Ave., nr. 30th St., three- 
st’y st. & bk. flat-building, 76’ x 80’, grave) rcof, 
steam; $40,000; 0., John C. Krietenstein; a., A. G. 
Lund. 

Douglas Park Boulevard, nr. Harrison St., three- 
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“IMITATIO 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane- 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters 


now manufact- 


ured, in which the tlow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No. 584,826, Jun. 15, 1897 


No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 
No. 583,276, May 25, 1897 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 


No. 620,888, Mar. 


14, 1899 


No. 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 
No, 608,540, Aug, 
No. 608,972, Aug. 


2, 1898 
9, 1898 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights inder the patents 


by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater; 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 





PA. 





Domestic Water Supply. 


They are__ ee 





ke St., CHICAGO. 
0 Neath St., PHILADELPHIA. | 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


{ DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Teniente Rey, 71, 
HAVANA, 





692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. Q. 


UBA, | 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY,N. S. W. 
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(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
st’y st. front flat, 25’ x 70’, tile and comp. roof, hot 
water; $12,000; o., Dr. C. E. Greenfield; a., J. T. 
Fortin. 
South Side, two-st’y st. front dwell ,87’x 120/, tile 
& comp. roof; $30,000; a., Julius H. Huber & Co. 
Cleveland, O.— Detroit and Malcolm Sts.,three-st’y 
bk. & st., aparts., 46’ x 96’, gravel roof, steam heat; 
$15,000; 0., Abe Bansen; a., Steffens, Searles & 
Hirsh. 
East St. Louis, Ill. —Two-st'y bk. & st. flats, 65’ x 
100’, gravel roof; $10,000; a , A. B. Frankel. 
Evanston, [11. — Himan and Lee Sts., three-st’y bk. 
& st. aparts., 60’ x 64’, comp. roof, steam; $18,000; 
a., John D. Atchinson. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Battle Creek, Mich. — Two-st’y & base. bk. school, 
60’ x 128’, tile roof, blast heat; $22,000; 0., Board of 
Education; a., J.C. Llewellyn. 


Cambridge, Mass. — Oxford and Jarvis Sts., bk. & 
limest. engineering building, 110’ x 226’, 70’ high; 
$210,000; o., Harvard University; b., McNeil Bros.; 
a., Shaw & Hunnewell. 


Baffalo, N. Y. — Main St., nr. Eastwood P)., two- 
st’y bk. school, 48’ x 93’; $14,000; v., St. Vincent’s 
Society; a., Carl Schmill. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Carlisle St., cor. Race St., 
three-st’y st. school, 97’ x 164’; $71,300; 0., Board of 
Education; a., J. Horace Cook. 

Toledo, O.— Nebraska and Junction Aves., four-st’y 
bk. & st. polytechnic building, 75’ x 125’, slate roof; 
$60,000; a., Henry J. Harks, 601 New England 
Building, Cleveland, O. 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Bridge St., nr. York St., six- 
et’y bk. factory, 31’ x 31’ 3/7, gravel roof, steam; 
$25,000; o., Boorum & Pease Co., Bridge & Front 
Sts.; a.,G. H. Gresham, 140 W. 127th St., N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. — Bk. factory, 200’ x 300’, gravel roof, 
steam; $25,000; 0., Chicago Writing Machine Co. 
and Sterian Copper, Brass & Bronze Co. 

Cleveland, O.— Broadway and Brunner St., four- 
st’y bk. & st. factory, 48’ x 100’, gravel roof, steam; 
$25,000; o., H. D. Marble; a., Steffens, Searles & 
Hirsh. 

New York, N. Y.— Bowery, seven-st’y st., bk. & 
iron factory, 126’ x 171’, concrete roof, steam; 
$230,000; o., Browning, King & Co.; a., John E, 
Nitcehie. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Mifiin and Meadow Sts., one- 
st’y bk. & iron construction machine-shop, 100/x 
200’; $10,000; 0., Niles, Bement Pond Co.; b., Fort 
Bridge Iron Works. 

Rock Island, I11.—Four-st’y bk. with st. trim- 
mings factory, 75’ x 80’, gravel roof; $40,000; o., 
Rock Island Brewing Co.; a., Fred Rantert, Chicago. 


HOSPITALS. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Mt. Auburn St., No. 340, four- 
st’y bk. & limest. college nn 45’ x 74; o., 
Harvard University; b., Norcross Bros.; a., Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge. 


HOTELS. 

Allegheny, Pa.— North Ave., Palo and Otto Sts., 
twelve-st’'y bk. & terra-cotta hotel & aparts., 60’x 
180’, slate roof, steam; $500,000; a., William A. 
Ernick, 326 Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh. 

Baffalo, N. Y.— Clinton and Washington Sts., nine- 
st’y st., terra-cotta & bk. fireproof const. hotel, 160’ 
x 175’, flat roof, steam; $1,250,000; o., Hotel Lafay- 
ette; a., Henry Ives Cobb, Chicago, I)l. 

Marion, Ind.— Three-st’y bk. hotel, 132’ x 132’; 
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(Hotels Continued.) 


gravel roof, steam; o., Mrs. Elizabeth Winchell; 
a., Burt L. French. 


Springfield, Mo. — Four-st’y bk. & st. botel, 38’ x 
74’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; 0., Col. Johu O’ Day; 
a., J. L. Heckenlively. 


Worcester, Mass.— Vernon Sq., four-st’y bk. hotel, 
| 60’ x 70’; $20,000; o., M. E. MeGady; a., Barker & 
Nourse; not let. 
HUUSES. 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 33’ x 52’, flat roof, stoves; 
$5,000; 0. &a., Frederick S. Bennett; b.,C. Lamont, 
' Liverpool St., cor. Decatur St., three-st’y bk. 


John Sweeney; a. & b.,. W. W. McKie. 


371 Fulton St. 


Skeel. 


roof, hot water; $25,000; o., Edward Johnson; a., 
H. A. Linthwaite. 


ville; a., C. A. Stribling & Co. 
Two-st’y bk. dwell., 38’ x 40’, slate roof, furnace; 
$8,000; o., W. S. Connor; a, J. A. Jones. 


Dayton, O. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 40’, furnace; 
$5,000; 0., Geo. M. Fair; a., E. L. Acton. 


a., H.C. Varney & Co. 


comp. roof, furnace; $5,000 a., Joseph E. Mills. 


1118 Association Building, Chicago, I). 
Madison, Wis. — Fourth Lake, 2h-st’'y bk. & fr. 


Chicago, 111. 

sion; b., J. N. Pickett; a., Geo. A. Clough. 

St., nr. Broadway, 2 three-st’y & base. bk. & at. 
way and 162d St. 

Ave.; a., William Guggolz, 2307 Bathgate Ave. 


ter; a., T. W. Ringrose, 142d St. & 3d Ave. 
OFFICE-BUILDINGs. 


flat roof, steam; $75,000; 0., Frost 
& Moore; a., J. M. Brown. 


Waterloo Building Co.; a., Murphy & Ralston. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


st’y bk. tenements with store, 37’ 8/7 x 74’ & «5/ x 76’; 
Kurtzer & Rohl, 190 Bowery. 





dwell. & store, 23’ x 47’, flat roof, stoves; $6,500; o., 


Colambus, O.— Three-st’y bk. dwell., 40’ x 50’, tie 


Eighth Ave., twoet’y bk. dwell., 34’ x 38’, slate é a1¥: 
roof, furnace; $8,000; 0., Cyrus Courtright, Circle- | 25 for the erection of an administration building and 


7 th. — West Fi St. ‘ -» 48° i: Fabia > 
gC ey 1 eae tornen mission to the Pan-American Exposition until 


Fairfield, Ia.— Bk. & st. dwell., 38’x 76’, steam; 
$12,000; 0., Parsons College; a., H. K. Halsman, 


Newton, Mass. — Commonwealth Ave., two-st’y 
dwell., 35’ x 38’, hot air; $12,000; o., M. H. Gale- 


New York, N. ¥Y.— One Hundred and Forty-seventh 


Prospect Ave., nr. 187th St., 2}-st’v fr. dwell., 21’ 
x 48’; $5,000; 0., George Maurer, 2794 Beaumont | for the construction of the proposed Hotel Gayoso. 


Roselle St., nr. Poplar St., three-st’y fr. dwell., - 
38’ 6’ x 48’; $6,500; o., Thomas Watson, Westches- (eer ore. 


Boston, Mass.— Milk St., cor. Batterymarch St., 
eight-st’y bk. office & store — 52! x 65/ x 98’, 
ros.; b., Mack 


Waterloo, Ia. — Bridge St.,four-st’y bk. & st. office- 
building, 75’x80,, gravel roof; $35,000; o. & b., 


New York, N. Y.— Allen St., Nos. 157-191, 2 seven- 
$50,000; o., H. J. Wirth, 145 Delancey St.; a., 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW ‘YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 53 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


( Tenement- Houses Continued.) 
o., Margarette Strese, 1405 Vyse Ave.; a., W. C 
Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 
WAREHOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. Twelfth St., Nos. 646 648, 
two-st'y bk. lofts, 50’ x 96’, gravel roof; $9,000; o., 
lessee Jno. T. Stanley, 654 W. 30:h St; a., Jno. L. 
Jordan, 449 W. 28th St. 





COMPETITIONS. 


— SCHOOL, 
{At Buffalo, N. ¥.: 
Competitive designs will be received until Sep- 
tember 26 for the construction of a new high school 
bu iding, to be known as the West Side High Schoo). 
k. G. PARSONS, Secy. Bd. Pub. Wks. 1291 





PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 10th,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be receiveu at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 17th day of October, 1900, and then opened, 
for the interior finish, etc., of the U. S. Custom-house, 
Portland, Oregon, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office, or the office of the Superintendent at Portland, 
Oregon, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


Boston, Mass. — Wensley St., nr. Old Heath Sr., 2191 


Treasury Department, Ufice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. U., September 10th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 17th day of October, 1900, and then opened, 
for the low pressure, steam heating and mechanical 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Sterling Pl. nr. Brooklyn Ave.’ | Ventilating apparatus. ete., forthe U.S. Custom-house 
8 two-st’y & base. bk. dwells, 19x 45”; $44,000; o., | ! : : 1 
C. G. Reynolds, 558 Decatur St.; a., A. S. Hedman, | drawings and specification, which will be furnished 


building at Portland, Oregon. in accordance with the 


at the discretion of the Supervising Architect on 


a ‘ application at this office, or at the office of the Super- 
ee er tee tig pea ae —_ 4 intendent of the building at Portland, Oregon. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
. 1291 
|  ispesame BUILDINGS. 


[At Gallipolis, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until September 


a cottage for Ohio Hospital for Epileptics. H. C, 
RUTTER, sec. bd. trustees. 1291 


ee BUILDING. 
[At Buffalo, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Ohio com- 


September 25 for the erection of the Ohio State 


Forest Ave., three-et’y bk. double dwell., 367 x4, | Bulldings upon the Pan-American Exposition 


grounds. JOHN EISENMANN, architect and super- 
intendent, 489 The Arcade, Cleveland, O 1291 


IRE STATION. 


[At Cleveland, O.} 
Sealed bids will be received until September 24 


dwell., 43’ x 48’, hot water; $14,000: o, T. E. Brit-| fora fire station and telegraph headquarters. WM. 
tingham; a., Handy & Cady, 172 Washington St., | E. SAGE, clerk. 1290 


OSPITAL. 
[At Fort Keogh, Mont.] 
Sealed bids will be received in trip] cate until 
September 25 for the construction, heating, plumb- 
ing rene ahospital. GEORGE E. POND, 
Cc. 0. M. 


1291 
dwells., 12/9" x 51/4"; $20,000; 0., Annie F. Ray- | ——————— - — 
mond, 611 W. 147th St.; a., Henri Fouchaux, Broad- OTEL. 


[At Memphis, Tenn. | 
Sealed bids wil] be received until September 24 


MEMPHIS HOTEL CoO. 1290 


[At Xenia, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the building 
commission of Greene County until September 18 
for the erection of a new court-house. JOHN W. 
FUDGE, chairman. 1290 


URNITURE. 
[At San Juan, P. R.} 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until September 20, 1900, for supply- 
ing furniture. etc., for use by the Legislature of 
Porto Rico. WM. H. HUNT, secretary. 1290 





RAINING-SCHOOL. 
|At Washington, D. C.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until September 


One Hundred and Seventieth St., nr. Franklin | 22d for constructing a manual training-schoo). H. 
Ave., five-st’y bk. tenement 43/ 6’’x 102”; $25,000; | B. F. McFARLAND, et a/., commr. 1290 
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is the only valve on the market which 


will never “stick” at anv time, no 
matter how long it has been in use. 
A lady or child can operate it at any 
time without effort. 
Catalogue is yours for the asking. 
The Ohio Brass and Iron Mfg. Co 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





The New System 
OF EDUCATION. 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 

Steam, Electrical.Mechan- 

ical; Civil and Mining 

“Mew Engineering; Drawing; 

vee z A Surveying; Chemistry; 
ne 





Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 
Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 

Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin and salaries. d ‘ 
e th bject i: hich terested. 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present | Tun INTORNATIONAL CORRESFUNDENCE SCHOOLS, 












, pry TS TIT 8 
: orthand; 8 
TOOLIGIME Brooch 
Bare, we we. 


Seales §=TAUGHT BY MAIL 


S =a er 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
nd for free circulars, stating 














development and uses, It will be sent to Box 986, Scranton, Pa, 
Architects on request. 


9362-19 





























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 





OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
beliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Fire-proof Building, 





Professional 


r FRONT BRICK. : 
R A Ri HEARTH TILE. |Ethics. asides 
FIREPROOFINC. eeciiea” 





MARK. MANUFACTURED BY Re -.- CODE OF ETHICS... 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. “iS | Prepared in Conformity with the 
Henry M. Keasbe Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. le Recommended to its Members by 


“a the Boston Society of Architects, 
a. eee 2 ae ee ee 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


- i — 
tractors for every al 3K T ' le for Fi reproofi ns SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
Coemgeen of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. * 





SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 


Vi | N ce RAL Woo L fact of such ownership. 
——_—“‘é=éFawnco—/= * 


SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. a building contract except as “owner.”’ 

















Samples and Circulars Free. wide . Aa 
H SECTION 4. No Member shon-d guarantee an 
U. Ss. Mineral Wool Co., 143 ppg nega estimate or contract PY personal bond. 





SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 


D RAW I NG e OF FI CE. without adequate oe compensation 


SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 





Drawings rendered in line or color with any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
reasonable despatch, special branch (if such) of practice. 
* 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. | secrion 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 


tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 


THE COMPOUND DOOR co., to employ the original designer, or, in event 


of the property having changed hands, with- 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, out due notice to the said designer. 


Fine Interior Finish. * 
oe sume. « s oe! Oe, SECTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 

have been taken toward his employment. 

* 
SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 


over his own name or under the authority of 
rt eta a professional journal. 


* 


Cc t * ti SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
Ons ruc ion signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 

and unless a competent professional adviser 
Co. is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 











Kepresented by 


M, J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston. 






















In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, . 
; ; x 406 SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
Counting Boom and Vanit Fittings, ings except as an original contributor in any 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, Tremont duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 

Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. Bidg., remains undecided. 

* 
GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS BOSTON, SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
Furnished Throughout. tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
MASS. mum rates for full, faithful and competent 


service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher,rates whenever the demand for 
> his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 


NEW ENGLAND |____ ROOFING DUCK. proper personal — 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. w H. BATCHELDER 1a co., SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 


Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 








GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 











BLUE PRINTING. ___ SASH CORD. ‘ ws 
> — SILVER LAKE CoO., ECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
CHAS. Ftd Printing Papers. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. competition with or to consult with an archi- 
14 Broad St., Boston. . tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE ® 
_ CO., SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
waa RUTAN, Park Row aT vung 4 York “ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
ues) see remont Bldg., Boston. PA en eT 5 paneer feey Boston. bearer has the professional knowledge and 
DECORATORS. TOWER CLOCKS natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
a : illustration and supervision of all building 
W. J. oo. ds Site GEORGE ag ee operations which he may undertake. 
i ~ 4 * 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ——— practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
BUILDING NEWS CO. FRANK B. GILBRETH, 











sional education and render all possible help 
211 Tremont St. | Park Row Bldg., New York. Pine abi 
(Boston, Mass. | 85 Water St., aieten” to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


> aoe DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
? EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 
Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 

j ; COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Eastern Dept., W. L WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 

SS 9 5 Se Sle le he Sle Sle Sle he Ste le SMe Ste te Sle Sle Sle She le Sle Sle Sle 5s he 9 le 3le he le Sle 


TH! A. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 
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133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTasuisHep 1853. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 








We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Automatic Practica; Windows 
{ ean. 
<.. Opens into Window Simpie 
, room like a door. hpener, “ae 6. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 


Public Buildings, Office Bidgs-, Cleveland, 0. 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A, A. HAYDEN, 
Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. 

Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
, Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 









SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 





11 Broadway, New York. 








THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; CITY OFFICES; 


Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


wood Avennes. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 


=== OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpo Bros., 102 MitK STREET. 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





Polygon 
Conductor 
Pipes 

Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
‘stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 









Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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FILTER. 








ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTA-/| CASH-CARRIER. DECORATORS. 
N. Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ ee ae DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. Seaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 
ART METAL WORK CEMENT. Hartman Sliding Blind Co,, Crestlin, | agp EPROOP BUILDING. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) SRD sino | tn0s sadchsapachnsseshaamadal 
— Saylor Wire Go., St. Louis,| Atias Gement Oo., New York......- DOORS (interior Finish. Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co., 
ponasedineseccescsscoccoced (mon) E. Thiele, New York. .............0+- Compound Door Co., The........-.++- Cbengo, Tha os ons sose 
ASBESTOS COVERING. CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. DRAINAGE FITTINGS. = M ~ ompltrantiaaioe 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York....| piectrie Storage Battery Co., Phila-| Crane Co., Chicago, Ll.....-..++0+++++ 
ASPHALT. Sas oncick ssa. -cc-cnsccctees DRAWING-TABLES. PIREPROOP LATHING. 
—— Asphalte Co., New York.. | comMPOSITION ORNAMENT. Alexander Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids,| Hayes, Geo., New York............+0. 
ow York Mastic Works, New York. |  . scot Frank A.. St. Louis, Mo RE Pes Re ailng: 
ASPHALT \ROOPING. i CONSERVATORIES. oe to PR ae Hough Co., New York...... FLOOR POLISH. 
en See cc. | Lord & Burnham (o., Irvington-on- | pRAUGHTSMAN, Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. EE Sas bube 05) <eaas 950s nie Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
Art —e  areennanns Co., James- CONTRACTING 7 FOLDING BLINDS. 
Fk I EIS AEE 4 DRAWING MATERIALS. Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin 
BLUE PRINTS MP almee Mads Construction Co., |” Keuffel & Esser, New York........... Wiles es cies as _—acamssabantede 8 


Moss, Chas. E., Boston.. 
Spaulding Print Paper ‘Co., “Boston 
pnavssesesessecenssocscosccees’d (eow) 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
—— FELT (Fire and Water 
root). 
H W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 
CAPITALS. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
SEL MRA I vnna4nes po nanenocbabaenans 
qe a. 
PE SII nnosisneée nonsense eee 
comune nae. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 





CAMTTALS (Carved). 
OC. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 





Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... eee 


DUMB WAITERS. 
Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 
Daytom, Ohi0.........cccccescosccsses 
Morse, Williams & Co., in om mena 
Whittier Machine Co., 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 





GALVANIZED IRON. 
American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 


| GATES. 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York:....... (mon) 


GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 


Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
Chicago, Il 


GRATES, ETC. 





GGG Freed cccccdpcccecacsctiove 





Wm.H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
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